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THE HAPPY FAMILY. 





BY JANE WEAVER. 





‘How I wish we lived in town, Harry,” said ; 
Mrs. Morton, to her husband. ; 

The young couple had come to New York, on ‘ 
a visit to Mr. Morton’s elder brother; and had } 
just been shown to their chamber, in one of the 3 
most magnificent mansions that existed in 1837, 
which was the period of which we write. 

“James had no more money than you,” she 
resumed, ‘‘when he moved to town, yet see how 
superbly he lives. Why don’t you sell your farm 3 
too?” 

“Because, my dear,” promptly answered the 
husband, “‘I value contentment more than dis- 
play. If having enough for one’s wants consti- 
tutes wealth, I am a richer man than James. 
Our farm gives us plenty to eat, and something 
for luxuries. What more do we need? And we 
are free from care, with all this, which, I fear, 
James is not.” 

Mrs. Morton gave a sigh, but said no more, for 
she had unbounded confidence in her husband’s 
wisdom. She dreamed all night, however, of the 
pictures, Paris furniture, and liveried servants of 
her brother-in-law. 

The next day her hostess took her, in the car- 
riage, to call on some friends, and as she rolled 
along in the luxurious equipage, she was more 
in love than ever with a town life. 

But, at dinner, she was surprised to find that 
they were to sit down without waiting for the 
master of the mansion. 

“Don’t you wait for James, sister?” she said, 
in some surprise. 

**Oh, no,” answered the hostess, ‘‘for he is 
often detained, especially since money has been 
80 scarce.” 

Mrs. Henry Morton gave an affectionate glance 
at her husband, for she had never dined without 
him since their marriage, and could not have done 
it indeed; and he returned the look as lovingly: 
then the meal went on. 

Vou. XX.—18 





It was quite dusk when the master of the 
house came in. He looked jaded, and care-worn; 
and threw himself immediately into a fauteuil. 
His wife regarded him anxiously. 

‘“‘Order tea as soon as you can, my love,” he 
said, “‘for I am nearly exhausted, and a cup of 
good Imperial will revive me, I hope.” 

“You seem to be worn down with business, 
brother,” said Mr. Henry Morton: and, with a 
smile, he added, ‘I suppose you are fast becoming 
a millionaire.” 

The elder brother gave a quick glance around 
the superb apartment, as if to assure himself that 
there were no eaves-droppers, and replied, 

“I wish, Henry, 1 had the old fields again, and 
had never seen Pearl street. This sort of life 


; makes a man prematurely old. Since the hard 


times came on I have sometimes almost wished 
myself dead. I don't know who to trust, for I 
daily lose in some new quarter; I get but few 
remittances; and often, when I rise in the morn- 
ing, I can’t tell where the money is to come from 
to pay my notes that day. A millionaire!” And 
he gave a bitter laugh. 

Henry looked at him with compassion, for a 
moment, and then answered, 

‘*Why don’t you close your business and come 
back to old Dutchess county? We'll find a farm 
for you somewhere near the old homestead.” 

But the elder brother answered with an in- 
credulous shake of the head. 

‘*It’s too late now, Henry. I have got accus- 
tomed, and so has Mary to the luxury of a town 
life; and I could never live in the plain way I 
once did. What were superfluities to me, when 
I farmed the old homestead, have become neces- 
saries now. And besides,” he added, cheerfully, 
‘‘this pressure cannot last forever; and, when it 
is over, I shall soon make up my losses.” 

“But why not retrench, meantime?” 

‘You are no business man, Henry,” said the 
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elder brother, with a smile, ‘or you would not, The Mortons hurried immediately to New York, 
have asked that question. If I were to sell my } but arrived only in time to see the husband, wife 
house, or even give up my carriage, my credit {and child buried in the same grave. A little 
would go immediately ; and then I could not hold } girl, about two years old, remained: but not 
out for a week. To be a merchant, in these ‘ dollar was left of her father’s former fortune, 
times,” he continued, with sudden energy, ‘is ; They took the orphan home with them, resolving 


like being a rat in a trap: you can’t get out, yet 
are almost certain to perish if youdon’t. How- 
ever, there are hundreds in the same scrape,” he 
added, as the tea-bell rang, “if that is any con- 
solation.” 

That night, when they were once more alone, 
Mrs. Morton said, 

“T see, Henry, that you were right. All this 
splendor is dearly paid for. Sister had a hearty 
cry, when we went to her chamber after tea. 
She says the hard times are killing James, and 
that, she fears, he must fail, unless the pressure 
abates.” 

‘And a year ago, when we were married, he 
told me he was worth two hundred thousand 
dollars.” 

‘He has lost more than the half of that 
already, this year, Mary says; and it is impos- 
sib’e to tell where the failures will stop.” 

The young couple remained a week longer in 
New York, and then returned home. Henry, 
indeed, would have staid to help and comfort his 
brother, but he found that he could do nothing 
in this way: and James was so engrossed that he 
had no leisure to spare for social pleasures. 

They had been home but a few months, and 
were rejoicing over the birth of their first born, 
when a letter arrived from New York that damped 
all their joy, for the time. The elder brother had 
failed, and committed suicide; his wife had, in 
consequence, been prematurely confined; and her 
life, it was said, was despaired of. 


to raise her as their own child. 

‘*Poor James,” said Henry, ‘‘was, as I sus- 
pected, out of his mind when he committed 
‘suicide; and had been, indeed, from the hour 
when he found that ruin was inevitable. He 
was always sensitive, and anxiety had preyed on 
his nervous system till that sensitiveness became 
i morbid; and, in a state of phrenzy, he committed 
$ the fatal deed. May God, who is merciful, pardon 
him!” 

One day, months after this, the husband and 
wife sat in their favorite nook, under a spread- 
ing tree, by the side of a babbling brook that 
ran through one of their fields. Their adopted 
daughter was playing, with their own sweet in- 
fant, on the grass at their feet. The husband 
had been reading, but he stopped after awhile, 
and turning to his wife, said, 

‘This day, a year ago, we visited poor James. 
What changes since then!” 

The wife’s countenance grew sad, as she looked 
up from the children, and fixed her gaze thought- 
fully on vacancy. 

** Alas!” she said, at last, ‘and I, for a time, 
envied Mary.” Then the tears came into her 
eyes, and she leaned her head on her husband's 
shoulder, saying, ‘‘ but you were right, and I was 
wrong. Give me the humble contentment of the 
country, rather than the showy life of the town 
with its anxieties and often ruin.” 

And you would have said the same reader, if 








you had seen that Happy Fairy. 





THE IDOL. 





BY GRACE NORMAN. 





Upon the altar of my heart 
I placed an image bright, 

And though my pathway had been dark, 
’T was flooded now with light; 

A golden ray of sunshine fell 
And brighten’d every spot, 

While love and hope, twin sisters smiled, 
Upon my happy lot. 

From morn till eve, from eve till morn, 
It was my constant care 

To guard the image in my heart, 
And keep it bright and fair; 

Now dream’d I ag each day went by, 
That to me it became, 

Light, hope, and life, aye! more than life, 





Aa idol, save in name, : 


Alas! I thought not that I bowed 
Unto a form of clay, 

Until in darkness and in gloom 
My shatter’d idol lay; 

Nor till the eyes were clos’d in death, 
The heaving bosom still, 

Could I look up to Heaven and say, 
My Father ’tis Thy will. 


Though grief has silver’d o’er my head, 
And years have pass’d away, 

The mem’ry of my former love 
Comes back as yesterday; 

And I have pray’d as ne’er before, 
That I may be forgiv’n, 

That purified from earthly love, 
Our eouls may meet in Heav’n. 
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THE LIVING 


PORTRAIT. 





BY J.T. TROWBRIDGE. 





Atrnovan I had enjoyed but a brief acquaint- 
ance with the capricious yet worthy Albert Dins- 
more, I had conceived for him a deep and lasting } 
attachment; and when the intelligence came to? 





“Well, well!” I said, ‘‘proceed! I have not a 


remarkably large organ of marvelousness—but 
go on.” 


“*Well—to begin—please examine this por- 


me, of his dangerous illness, I experienced a} trait.” 


painful shock. I flew to his house. A servant } 
told me in a whisper that no visitor could be 
admitted. Dinsmore, it was thought, was dying. 

For three days I waited anxiously for a change 
in the malady of my friend. All this time he 
was sinking—sinking—sinking into the Lethe of 
death. On the fourth day the news came that} 
he was no worse; on the fifth, that there was a 
slight change for the better; on the sixth, that 
there was an unexpected improvement; and on 
the seventh, that Dinsmore had so far recovered, 
that his physician no longer objected to the visits 
of a few friends. 

I hastened to Albert’s bedside. To my astonish- 
ment, I found him sitting up in bed, looking pale 
indeed, but so perfectly contented and happy, 
that I could scarcely realize that he had lately 
been at the point of death. 

“Ah! my friend! I am glad you have come!” 
he said, with a calm smile, as I pressed his feeble 
hand. ‘I was just wishing to see you. Sit down 
—here, close to my side. I have something for 
your ear—a singular incident, which I dare con- 
fide to you alone. You sympathize with me; and 
although you may be incredulous, you cannot 
laugh, as the world would laugh, at what [ am 
anxious to tell you.” 

““My dear friend,” I replied, “I believe we 
understand each other. Proceed without re- 
straint; and, as for my incredulity, rest assured 
that I shall feel bound to put faith in a motive 
you know to be truth.” 

‘No! no! I cannot expect as much as that!” 
rejoined Albert, shaking his head. ‘It is im- 
possible for any man to trust the evidence of 
another’s senses, so implicitly as his own. I will 
tell you what I have seen; and you will wonder } 
at it, but you will not believe.” 

“Will not believe?” 

“No—you will say I have been deceived. You 





will endeavor to explain on natural principles } 


that which I regard as a miracle.” 
“A miracle! Hem!” 


I looked to see a gleam of insanity in Dins- 
more’s eye. 
smiled calmly. 


It was beautifully serene. He 





He called my attention to a large picture 
which hung opposite the bed. I looked at it 
in surprise. It was that of a beautiful female. 
There appeared to be an intelligence in the dark 
eyes, and the lips seemed parting in order to 
speak. The rosy cheeks—the ivory neck—the 
soft white bosom and beautifully rounded arms, 
possessed a warmth and life-likeness, such as I 
had rarely—if ever seen before on canvas. 

‘‘What do you think of it?” asked Albert, with 
apparent interest. 

‘Wonderful! wonderful!” 

“T knew you would say so!” 

“Tt is perfect—beautiful!” I murmured. “Why 
in the name of friendship, Albert, have you never 
shown me this extraordinary picture before?” 

‘*Because,” replied my friend, sadly, ‘‘it has 
been the dearest object of my life, and I have 
felt a more than miser’s joy in secluding my idol 
from every eye.” 

«“ And who—who is the artist?” 

‘*Alas! the extraordinary youth whose talent 
produced this portrait died the day after its com- 
pletion. This is his only great work; and into 
this he inspired the very life of his being. But 
you do not ask whose the portrait is.” 

“It is not then its artistic merits alone which 
endear it to you?” 

‘Its artistic merits! In the abstract, they are 
nothing to me. In effect—I see no art in this 
picture—it is life itself—perfect life. Just so,” 
said Albert, with enthusiastic tenderness—“ just 
so her soft eyes always beamed upon me—thus 
she always smiled—there was always that same 
expression of goodness and love in her beautiful 
face 1g 

«You are speaking of a person whom you ever 
loved.” 

«Loved! whom I adored! 
wife!” 

«Ah! I had forgotten—that you were ever 
married.” 

“TI never spoke to you of my domestic rela- 
tions, it is time,” said Dinsmore. ‘‘There have 
been so many painful associations connected with 
my marringe, that I could not allude to it without 





Yes—I mean my 
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experiencing a pang. But now—sit down; it ; Cushman has no right to send furniture to my 
will make me happy to tell you all. door.’ 

“This portrait is the image of my Evelina. ‘‘The man replied that there was no mistake; 
She was the only child of proud and wealthy ; that the furniture was intended for my house; 
parents, who looked contemptuously on me, de- ; at the same time showing me a card, on which 


pendant as I was upon my profession for a live- my address was written by Mr. Cushman’s own 


lihood.’ And when, unable to conceal my intense hand. 
love for the daughter, I betrayed my passion not ‘‘My heart swelled with proud disdain. In 
only to her, but to others--the indignant father ; an imperative tone I forbid the man to place a 
banished me from his house. But love like mine { single article of the furniture within my door. 
—love which was my life—could not be annihi- ‘**Carry it back to Mr. Cushman!’ I exclaimed 
lated by hatred or contempt. I grew strong upon —and they carried it back. 
it. My ambition soared to a summit which it **Glowing in the thought that my independence 
could never haye attained, had not my passion } must enrage the haughty old man, I hastened to 
been treated with disdain.” inform Evelina of what I had done. To my sur- 
“By Evelina?” prise she burst into tears. She loved her parents, 
‘‘Oh, no! thank heaven,no! She was not in- and she had longed to know that they forgave 
different to me, even at the first; and when she her. I felt that she blamed me for repelling the 
saw how strong my love was, and how bitterly ; old man, when he had made the first advance 
it was opposed by her parents, she formed an | toward a reconciliation, and at the same time | 
attachment for me which nothing could subdue. } was conscious of having carried my resentment 
She was one of those creatures in whom the ; too far. 
flower of love is never of such rapid and vigorous ‘‘ Believing that her parents would be mortally 
growth, as when it is watered by the tears of | offended by my conduct, we were both surprised 
sympathy. to receive a visit from Evelina’s mother, on the 
“I was not long in learning the secret of | following day. Mother and daughter fell into 
Evelina’s heart. I know she loved me. From each other’s arms, Anxious to make my young 
that time the inequalities which interrupted the ' wife happy, I treated her parent with civility, 
course of our true love, and added to my happi- ; and left them to themselves. 
ness, as I overcame them one by one. Young, “My resentment against the Cushmans faded 
ambitious, proud, and daring, I aimed at Eve- } in the sunlight of this apparent kindness. I gave 
lina’s hand.” my full permission that Evelina should visit her 
*¢ And you won it?” family, and receive them at our house. I forgave 
**Yes—in the face of all opposition. Her ; their pride; I supposed they had forgiven my 
parents, perceiving her inclination, haughtily } independence. I was mistaken! All the while 
told her that she must choose between them and ; I was closing my eyes to designs against my hap- 
me. A wife of a poor lawyer, they said, could ; piness; I was giving scope and occasion to re- 
not be @ daughter of theirs. She chose—con- } venge. I one day returned from a prolonged 
trary to their expectations. I married her, and ; absence to a neighboring city, whither I had gone 
carried her in triumph to my humble yet com- {on urgent business; I returned to find my house 








fortable home.” } deserted. Evelina was gone! Her parents had 
‘Then followed dutiful, filial letters to the old ; carried her way! 
people, I suppose.” “At first I was stupified with the suddenness 


“Evelina wrote, it is true. She desired her | of the calamity. As soon as I could realize the 
parents to think kindly of her, but she asked no | terrible truth, however, I set out in furious pur- 
favors. And it enraged the haughty Cushmans | suit. I was too late! my wife had followed her 
to think that she was comfortable, happy, wanting parents to Europe. 
nothing! They loved her—she had been the idol «It is impossible to describe to you my grief. 
of their affections and of their pride—but they { Had Evelina died before the evil influence of 
would have had her suffer for following me. selfish relatives robbed me of her, I should have 

‘‘Several months passed without any commu- } felt less sorrow. The thought that she had de- 
nication between Evelina and her parents. One } serted me—that malice had extinguished her love 
day, however, a load of splendid furniture arrived {| —drove me to the verge of distraction. Her 
before my door. I happened to be passing out } father had had his revenge! 


at the time. “«T cannot dwell on this period in my life,” pur- 
««* What does this mean?’ I asked of the team- | sued Dinsmore, with agitation. ‘I loved Evelina 
ster. still; and when the news came that she had died 


“«It is Mr. Cushman’s order,’ was the reply. {in Europe, I forgave her for the anguish she had 
‘There must be some mistake,’ said I. ‘Mr. {caused me. I preserved this portrait with all 
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the care and tenderness I should have felt for it 
had Evelina died in my arms. 

“The artist had commenced his work imme- 
diately after our marriage, and after it was 
finished, my darling wife used to say, that, should 
she die before me, she would come in spirit and 
inhabit her picture. The fancy pleased me, and 
haunted me; but I never thought seriously of it 
until about the time I heard of Evelina’s death, 
I observed a change in the appearance of the 








portrait left its place—expanded into perfect life 
—bent over me—kissed me—and spoke. ‘Live, 
oh, my love!’ said she—my Evelina—in a soft, 
tremulous tone; ‘live for me!’ My lips moved 
to reply; but no murmur came to my relief—and 
the portrait—the figure of my Evelina—vanished. 

‘On the following morning, when the strength 
of which the fever had robbed me, partially re- 
turned, I inquired of my watchers if they had 
seen any vision during the night. They had seen 


portrait. There was a life in it which I have { nothing; and then I knew that the miracle had 


never discovered before.” 
At this point of the narration I could not re- 


been manifest to my eyes alone. 
‘In the afternoon the fever returned. Delirium 


frain from examining once more the extraordi- ; followed. It left me weak—almost lifeless—as 


nary picture. 
From that time,” pursued my friend, “I could 


before. Then again she came and bent over me. 


’ The angel came out of the canvas, pressed warm 


never, on looking at the portrait, divest myself of ; lips to mine, and whispered again—‘live, oh, my 
the impression that the soul of my wife was re- ‘love! live for me!’ Then—then I found strength 
garding me through those beautiful eyes; and ; to murmur— 


this fantasy—as you will call it—grew upon me, 
and night and day I worshipped the living picture 
of my lost, ingloried Evelina.” 

“It is natural,” said I. ‘‘You have a suscep- 
tible imagination——” 

“Hear me through,” interrupted my friend. 
“A few days ago I was prostrated with a fever, 
from which my recovery has been a miracle. 

“I mean to say, it is not to human agency I 
owe the preservation of my life. It is to the 
spirit which inhabits here * 

Dinsmore indicated’ the portrait. 

“IT know you will doubt—I am sure you will 
laugh at whxt you will call my folly—but I must 
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‘ now began slowly to recover. 


«+ Evelina—my wife!—is it you?’ 

** «Tt is your own Evelina!’ whispered the angel. 

‘‘She kissed me, and—on turning my eyes, I 
saw her looking sweetly down upon me from the 
canvas. 

“For the last four-and-twenty hours I had 
grewn no worse. The visits from the spirit of 
my beloved had inspired me with new life, and I 


“On the following night I was again favored ; 
the portrait came down, kissed me, and having 


‘ called me by name, and repeated the same ex- 
‘ hortation to live, returned to the canvas. Yes- 


$ terday 1 was anewman. The fever had left me. 


tell you what I have seen. That portrait,” cried ; There was no attack of delirium last night, yet 
Dinsmore, with vehemence—‘Evelina—my wife } the portrait came to my bedside as before. 


—came and administered to me in my suffering.” 

“The portrait!” 

“Yes. It was after my physician had given 
me up. I knew by his face that he despaired of 
saving my life. There, in the stillness of the 
night, when my watchers thought I slept—in 
the night, unseen by them, she—the penitent— 
started into life—came out from the canvas— 
bent over me and kissed me!” 

The speaker’s manner war strangely earnest. 
I regarded him in amazement. 

“You mean,” I said, “that such was the vision 
which appeared to you.” 

“It was a reality!” exclaimed my friend, 
solemnly. ‘I had been delirious, but I was not 


so then. The fever had left me too weak to stir. ; 


I was even too weak to speak. But I felt the 
kiss. A joy stole into my soul. I looked into 
the spiritual eyes—the angelic face—more lovely 
by far, freed from the dusky canvas, yet the same 
as you behold them there!” 

* And this,” said I—* was this all your dream?” 

“My dream! I tell you it was no dream!” whis- 
pered Dinsmore, in an impressive tone. ‘The 


«¢¢Oh, my Evelina!’ I said, as on awaking at 
midnight I saw her angelic form bending over 
me—saw her eyes looking serenely, lovingly down 
‘into my soul—‘ my dearest wife! I know you! 
‘ Tell me—have you always loved me?’ 

«*¢ Always!—always!’ murmured the spirit. 
‘Even when I submitted to the power of my 
enemies of our peace, and left you, I loved you, 
Albert! They filled my ear with scandal, they 
; played upon my weakness until I believed you 


4 


‘ unworthy—but still I loved you. I deserted your 
' home—I left your heart desolate—but still I loved 
you. And you—you have forgiven me!’ 

“¢¢T have—I have with all my soul!’ I mur- 
mured. 

«««Bless you! bless you, dearest!’ whispered 
‘ the angel. 

“She kissed me again—I raised my arms to 
: clasp her to my heart—but she was gone. I 
‘looked up. The portrait smiled upon me—as it 
smiles upon me now!” 

Dinsmore sank back on the pillow, apparently 
exhausted. His earnest manner had convinced 
i me that he firmly believed in the miracle he had 
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just related. To me it was all a mystery; and I 
was anxious to learn by what strange illusion he 
had been beguiled of his senses; but before I 
could question him the physician entered. 

Dinsmore revived immediately. The doctor 
was surprised and delighted. 

‘*T think it will be safe now,” he muttered. 

‘*What will be safe?” demanded Albert. 

“To inform you of a singular circumstance 
which has taken place. Prepafe yourself; and 
do not suffer yourself to be agitated.” 

‘“‘Well! well!” 

“‘Be patient! I should have permitted you 
to hear the intelligence before, but I feared the 
shock would be fatal. As I understand, however, 
that, contrary to my directions, she has stolen 
into the room often during the night——” 

*‘She? who?” cried Dinsmore. 

**Be calm—be calm——” 

‘*Who? Not—it cannot be——” 

‘‘Your wife,” said the doctor. 





“My wife! my Evelina! Oh, blessed heaven! 
is she,” cried Albert—‘‘is she alive?” 

**Yes—my own Albert—my husband!” mur- 
mured a soft, fluttering voice. 

A light figure darted past me. Albert uttered 
a cry of joy as he clasped it to his bosom. For 
nearly a minute I heard only a convulsive sob- 
bing and weeping; then a tremulous voice— 

‘I heard you were dying—I could keep from 
you no longer! Do you forgive me? will you 
own me for your wife?” 

‘*Forever! forever!” exclaimed Albert, in a 
choked voice. 

I glided from the room. 

Evelina’s parents had caused a false report of 
her death to be circulated, and they had kept her 
secluded on their return to America. But now 
their influence was gone forever. Albert had 
recovered his wife. 

A week later I was favored with a formal in- 
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SUNSHINE. 





BY MARIA NOBRIS. 





CovraGg, faint heart! Why all these fears 
And questions for the morrow; 

Wipe, wipe away these bitter tears, 
Mute sigus of useless sorrow! 

God’s planets shine behind the mist, 
So beam thy fath unclounded— — 

Like mountain tops by daylight kist 
Though all their base be shrouded. 


One Hand holds up the stars that roll, 
And girdles in the ocean; 
His love is shed on every soul 
To which he gave emotion. 
Oh, not one slightest woe befalls 
But he gives strength to bear it; 
Can He be deaf to Sorrow’s calls 





Who came on earth to share it? 


Look up, my brother! God is good, 
And cares for humap grieving; 

His discipline is spirit food 
To strengthen thy believing. 

Look up! Tread under feet the earth— 
Keep free a soaring spirit; 

Clay only gave the body birth 
That soul may all inherit! 


Faith, Hope, and Love are golden keys, 
That brighten in the using; 

Thou may’st unlock all Heaven with these, 
Thine every foe confusing. 

Courage, faint heart! Why all these fears 
And questions for the morrow? 

Dear brother, wipe away the tears— 
God’s love metes cut thy sorrow! 
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BY W. WILSON. 





Wuen I was a young man I thought as men do, 
< 


But I felt a sensation at heart, 
Some call’d it love that J had for my Sue, 
I thought it was too—from the smart. 


Her image hung o’er my mind night and day, 
And languor seiz’d hold of my frame; 


I could not encounter a friend that was gay, 


For I could ne’er cease to mention her name. 


My Sue, too, in colors like those that I bore, 


Felt just all the same thus for me; 


We lov’d and we languish’d the more and the more, 


With a love of the purest degree. 


At last I said Sue—and Sue lent an ear 
As I my soul in her bosom did pour; 

She consented at once, with a sigh and a tear, 
And how bless’d have we been since that hour. 
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CONTINUED FROM PAGE 156, 


Ir is not our intention to describe all the for- 


the former took into consideration Dora’s cha- 


malities of a judicial trial, for abler pens than ours ; racter, and were moved also by pity. 


have rendered the scene familiar to the general 
reader. 

The court-room, on the morning of Dora’s 
arraigament, presented an unusually animated 
spectacle. Even an ordinary case of murder is 
sare to attract a crowd, but hers had so many 
features of interest in it that, long before the 
hour of opening the court, a dense mass of people 
pressed against the doorway and blecked up the 
huge hall leading to it from the street. 

When the entrance was thrown open the rush 
was tumultuous. Some persons were taken off 
their feet by the torrent; others were knocked 
down; and innumerable were the hats that were 
crushed out of all shape. In less than five 
minutes every bench was occupied, and every 
inch of standing ground taken up. Men even 
climbed up into the window-seats, where they 
hung on by the casements. It required the most 
vigorous efforts, on the part of the officers, to 
keep the crowd from encroaching on the space 
set apart for the lawyers, a small square bit of 
room, railed off from the rest of the apartment, 
directly in front of the seats of the judges. 

One side of the court-house had been already 
filled with ladies, admitted at a private door 
before the principal entrance was thrown open. 
For the romantic interest attached to the case 
having embarked many of her own sex in Dora’s 
favor, had led them to solicit the unusual privi- 
lege of having seats reserved for them at the trial. 
Others, though merely attracted by curiosity, had 
availed themselves-of the opportunity to see a 
fellow creature tried for her life. 

Among these, as among the remainder of the 
audience, the time between their own entrance 
and that of the judges, was spent in speculations 
as to the prisoner’s guilt. Perhaps the crowd 
was about equally divided on this question. The 
majority of her own sex believed firmly in Dora’s 
innocence, while the bulk of the other regarded 
her as the murderer. The latter looked only at 
the evidence, which they pronounced irresistible: 


_ 





‘*T will never believe but what she did it in 
self-defence,” said s big, turbulent woman, @ 
notorious scold, and none other indeed than the 
one who had first told Mrs. Harper of Dora’s 
arrest. She had pushed her way between the 
front row of ladies and the space set apart for 
the lawyers, and now demeaned herself with 
much importance, on the strength of having re- 
sided near Mrs. Harper, and having often seen 
Dora go in and out, which made her consider 
the prisoner a sort of acquaintance. ‘‘The young 
man,” she said, ‘‘ was a bad one, while she was a 
sweet lamb of a creature, not giddy like most 
girls, and regular in gojng to church.” 

Her husband, a little man with big whiskers, — 
who had crowded close to her, ventured to remon- 
strate,a thing he rarely undertook, but which, 
perhaps, he was now tempted to do in order to 
exhibit his authority. 

‘It’s still water that runs deep, my dear,” he 
remarked. ‘*We don’t know by what false re- 
presentations the young man got the advantage 
of this girl, perhaps he promised to marry her, 
I’ve no doubt he did; and, having deceived her, 
a quiet, decent behaved young woman was more 
apt to take it to heart, and seek revenge, than 
one of your giddy creatures, who could have a 
good cry, and then forget it. I’m positive she 
killed the fellow——” 

He had proceeded thus far manfully, in spite 
of the warning eyes of his buxom dame, but now 
she broke out. 

«And I tell you, John Warner,” she said, deci- 
sively, ‘‘that she didn’t do it.” 

The usually meek husband caught a sound 
something like a titter, and looking around saw 
that several persons were smiling at him. This 
stimulated his courage, and he answered sharply, 

“And I tell you, wife, that he didn’t. They 
met, I have no doubt, by appointment: one wit- 
ness, you know, swore on the examination to 
seeing them enter the wood together;” here he 
looked around with an important air, as if to 
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challenge attention to his knowledge of the case, 
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least those who work for the slop-shops: and its 


‘¢in the wood she must have urged him to keep | twice as probable, therefore, that she shot the 


his promise: he refused; and then, watching her | young man as that she didn’t. 


chance, she shot him with his own gun. That’s 
the only way to reconcile all the facts. He 
couldn’t have shot himself, could he?” 

His domineering dame had been struck dumb 
with amazement, at first; but, on hearing this 
taunt, she recovered, and at once poured forth a 
flood of indignant eloquence. 

‘Don’t talk like a fool, Johnny Warner,” using 
the diminutive, which she always employed, when 
she wished to express her contempt for him. 
“I'd like to know what you can tell about it? 
You wasn’t there, were you? Oh! no, you 
weren’t, you say. Well then what’s most likely, 
that a wicked, dissipated, spendthrift, imperti- 
nent, good-for-nothing young scape-grace should 
insult an honest girl, and be sarved as he de- 
served, or that she should kill him in self-de- 
fence? I’d have shot him too,” she added, her 
face flushed with indignant anger, for she had 
@ generous heart in spite of being a virago; 
and, as she spoke, she brandished a brawny arm, 
which made some of her near neighbors start 
back. ‘I’d have shot him too. Though, for 
that matter, its not so clear she shot him at all. 
I’d rather believe her, you know, John Warner, 
than a whole market full of witnesses like that 
low fellow you tell about. She didn’t do it, it 
* was Mr. Butler, she and Mrs. Harper tell the 
truth. Nobody could persuade me,” she con- 
tinued, looking savagely around, ‘that this young 


scape-grace who was killed ever got the upper 


hand of Miss Atherton, who wouldn’t, I am 
sure, allow such a villain and blackguard as all 
accounts say he was, even to kiss her shoe.” 

‘¢*Hush!” said a bystander, glancing at a group 
a few benches off, ‘‘there’s some of his rela- 
tions.” 

‘* And what do I care?” said the virago, lower- 
ing her voice nevertheless. ‘‘Ain’t this a free 
country? Can’t one speak the truth? If some 
people are afraid of other people’s feelings being 
hurt, they had better stay away from here, and 
keep the others away too. You’re a relation 
too, I spose.” 

The speaker, who was @ young man, shrank 
back discomfited; for a general titter went round 
at his expense. His place, however, was taken by 
another, a portly, good-humored man of middle 
age, who, with a sly wink at the spectators, pro- 
ceeded to amuse himself with the virago. 

‘*My good woman,” he said, ‘‘ your friend, the 
prisoner,” and here the crowd laughed to hear 
the accused called the virago’s friend, while he 
continued, emphasizing the word again, ‘‘your 
friend is certain to be convicted. Everybody 
knows what sort of girls seamstresses are, at 





As for the story 

‘she has trumped up about some fellow boarder 

{ having killed him, nobody but a fool would be- 
lieve that.” 

At this bold interruption the virago looked at 
the speaker, as much as to say ‘‘and who are 
you?” But when he finished, raising the laugh 
on her again, she flared up angrily. Putting 
her arms akimbo, her eyes blazing, and her face 
redder than ever, she began, 

‘““Who do you call a fool, sir? I'll have you 
know I’ve got as much in my head as there is in 
a dozen like yours.” Here there was a laugh 
at the stranger, on which the virago, with new 
energy, went on. ‘And because she was a seam- 

pring you think her a murderer. I don’t be- 
lieve your mother was as good as a seamstress. 
Who are you yourself? You look like a pork- 
butcher——” 

But here her antagonist, who did not seem to 
mind the laugh against him, in the least, inter- 
posed, looking around at the crowd of men and 
boys at his side. 

‘‘And you’re a fish-huckster, aunty, ain’t you? 
I think I bought a shad of you, yesterday, that 
was almost as old as you are yourself.” 

This retort, which hit the truth exactly, as 
some of the miscellaneous crowd knew, produced 
shouts of laughter, which drowned entirely the 
angry rejoinders of his antagonist. How much 
{longer the scene might have been protracted, 
we cannot tell; but at this moment, the officers 
of the court stepped forth, enjoining silence, at 
which the portly speaker, inwardly laughing, 
dropped back again into his place. But the 
virago was not so easily controlled. She turned 
toward her retreating antagonist, shaking her 
brawny fist at him, and following him with vollies 
of abuse, till the tipstaves told her that, if she 
did not keep quiet, they would arrest and remove 
her from the court. At this threat her violence 
of tongue subsided, and she remained crest-fallen 
and sulky, though a low muttering, like distant 
thunder, continued for some time to show that 
her rage was only suppressed, not removed. 

To most of the ladies present this scene had 
afforded infinite disgust. Unused to court-rooms, 

and about for the first time to see a fellow crea- 
ture tried for murder, it jarred on the solemnity 
of the scene. But even these, if favorably affected 
} toward the prisoner, could not but admire the 
sturdiness with which the virago had defended 
; the accused, even while loathing her for her vul- 
; garity. But the great body of spectators, who 
{ were low-bred men and boys, had enjoyed the 
scene hugely, beholding nothing out of place in 
it, for they had been accustomed to see the hour 
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of waiting, before trial enlivened by similar pas-; It was less these pompous cries than a con- 
sages of coarse wit. sciousness of what came next, however, that 
While all this was going on, the bar, as the} produced in a moment the most profound quiet. 
space reserved for the lawyers is called, had been} Not a breath was now heard. Every eye was 
slowly filling up. First came a number of well; turned toward the side entrance. 
dressed, but exceedingly young men, most of; The cause of all this was that a carriage had. 
them mere lads in fact, who, singly, or in pairs, } been heard to drive up, and it was known that 
entered by a side-door, seeming to be known to } the prisoner was about to be introduced. 
the officers. These were the law-students, who, The door swung open, when proceeded and fol- 
having the entree of the bar, came early in order ; lowed by officers, and attended by Mrs. Harper, 
to secure a good seat. They were soon followed > Dora entered. She walked with a quick step to 
by the attorneys, who dropped in, one after an-} the seat prepared for her, her eyes bent on the 
other, with their green bags, some remaining a; ground, and a veil drawn closely over her face 
minute or two to look at the array of pretty 3 to conceal the features. 
faces, and then hastening away to other courts Few of the spectators had ever seen her before. 
where they had cases on for trial, others taking } All, however, had formed some idea of her, but 
s seat intending to remain, and always selecting ? generally one distant from the truth. Her grace- 
one facing the ladies, until that side of the bar ; ful figure was so much more lady-like, if we may 
was entirely filled. At last entered the counsel } use the expression, than they had expected from 
for the prisoner, who were two in number. One} her position in life, that they were taken by sur- 














we have already introduced to the reader. The} 
other was dressed with excessive neatness, and 
even considerable effort at display, wearing silk 
stockings and sporting a costly diamond ring. 
His first act was to place his hat on the table and 
throw his green bag by its side; then, taking out} 
& valuable gold snuff-box, he handed it around to } 
various brother attorneys, smiling blandly, ant} 
exhibiting a splendid set of the whitest teeth in 
sodoing. After this, taking a pinch himself, he 
looked about him with something of an important 
air, which did not appear to be entirely uncalled 
for, since the crowd generally gazed at him with 
great awe and admiration, for he was, in fact, 
the leading criminal lawyer at the bar, and had 
only escaped being retained by Mr. Thomaston, 
in consequence of having been out of town. 

Immediately after, by the same side-door at 
which the students and attornies had entered, 
appeared the judges, who came unostentatiously, 
one by one. At this there was a general hush. 
Taking their seats, the President Judge nodded 
to the crier, a shock-headed, sleepy fellow, sit- 
ting to one side, in front of their own elevated 
platform. He rose immediately, and in a nasal, 
monotonous tone began a form of proclamation, 
of which the burden seemed to be to summon 
suitors and witnesses to appear. But little, 
however, was clearly distinguishable, except, 
“toh, yes,” repeated twice at the beginning, and ; 
““God save the commonwealth and the honorable 
court,” with which he concluded in a sort of 
singing tone. Then he sat down, and as there 
was some shuffling of feet, looked up again 
testily and cried, ‘‘silence.” The noise not im- 
mediately ceasing, a tipstaff at the side of the 
bar, repeated, ‘‘silence,” and, like echoes, from 
each corner of the room, other tipstaves grufily 
exclaimed, ‘silence.’ 








prise, especially the female portion; and a low 
murmur of admiration went around the room, 

Dora did not look up for some time,”baffling 
every plan to catch a glimpse of her face. Not 
that she thought of thus defeating curiosity. 
But, notwithstanding every consolation of reli- 
gion, notwithstanding also the protecting pre- 
sence of Mrs. Harper, she felt so utterly abased, 
to find herself arraigned on this terrible charge, 
that she could not look up. She took shelter, 
therefore, behind her veil, praying continually 
for strength, and often pressirg Mrs. Harper's 
hand, which lay within her own. 

The audience, rude as it was in many respects, 
appeared to divine something of her feelings, and 
gazed at her motionless figure in silent respect, 
without indulging in the rude remarks common 
on similar occasions. 

The formalities now began. The indictment 
was read and the prisoner regularly arraigned. 
When her counsel, approaching her, whispered 
that it was necessary she should plead, Dora put 
aside her veil, and looked up for the first time. 
The glance that was revealed of her sweet, half- 
frightened face predisposed those who saw it 
in her favor immediately. After she had, in a 
low, but distinct voice, pleaded ‘not guilty,” she 
glanced, for a moment, around the room. Those 
who saw that look never forgot it. They could 
read, as plainly as if they beheld it written on 
her heart, the feelings of shame, repugnance, 
hopelessness and desolation, which came over her 
as she witnessed those tiers on tiers of human 
faces, rising high on every side from the floor 
almost to the ceiling, among whom she did not 
recognize a solitary friend. A perceptible shud- 
der passed over her, she clasped her hands, and 
dropping her face returned again to the conceal- 
ment of her veil. Nor did she again look up 
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until, in empannelling the jury, her attorney de- j quence, was profound. The spectators, when he 
sired her to proncunce on each man that was} sat down, looked at each other, and remarked, in 
called, and challenge whom she pleased. Then ; whispers, that if he had witnesses for all he said, 
she put aside her veil firmly, gazed steadfastly the guilt of the prisoner was clear. 
on each juror, and peremptorily challenged three; This sentiment became stronger as the testi- 
in whose faces she thought she saw something ; mony came out. The evidence of the watchman, 
sinister. } who had seen Dora strike the deceased in the 
The jury having been empannelled, the states’ } street, and that of the two men who had found 
attorney arose. His personal appearance, which } her with the corpse produced a particularly deep 
was eminently majestic; his historic name; and, impression. When one of these witnesses de 
the fact that he had himself filled high offices, } scribed how, at their approach, Dora was endea- 
rendered his influence over a jury even greater | voring to escape, but that the faithful dog, tugging 
than his oratorical powers, superior as they were, at her dress, restrained her, an audible exclama. 
would have caused alone. He looked silently, tion rose from the crowd; for all considered it a 
for a moment, on the jury, raising his dignified } Providential interference, by which a dumb beast 
form to its full height; his proud head, with its} was made the instrument to detect a murder, 
masses of snow-white hair, thrown slightly back; } Perhaps, at that moment, not a solitary spectator 
his lips compressed; and his eagle eye reading ' but believed that Dora was guilty. Her warmest 
each man’s character in the face. Then, with a} partizans went no further than to hope that, ins 
bow to court and jury, and a graceful waive of} moment of phrenzy at remembering her wrongs, 
the hand toward the prisoner, he began his exor- } she had fired the fatal shot. 
dium. } Satisfied with having, as he believed, proved 
With*consummate art, he declared that, never ’ the homicide, and produced the impression that 


5 


in his life, had he been called upon to perform a} malice had existed between the prisoner and de- 
more painful duty. His heart bled, he said, to‘ ceased, the states’ attorney rested his case. And 
find himself before their Honors on this occasion. now the counsel for the defence arose. 
To the superficial mind it might seem cruel, he ; Never did this brilliant advocate exert himself 
remarked, for him to be there, asking for the ; more; for he felt that, if eloquence could not save 
condemnation of one so one young, beautiful and » Dora, the evidence would not. For, in truth, he 
orphaned as the prisoner at the bar. But he} had nothing to offer, in proof, against the well- 
would beg the jury to remember that there was } compacted mass of testimony for the prosecution, 
another picture which might be conjured up: } except a few witnesses as to the spotless charac- 
that of an innocent and happy household, made } ter of his client. While enlarging on the nature 
desolate by death, where parents wept for their } of his evidence, however, he labored adroitly to 
only son, and sisters lamented a murdered bro- , enlist sympathy for Dora: and with such suc- 
ther. He would remind the court that a false ; cess that he soon had the female portion of his 
sympathy abetted crime, and that for jurors to) audience deluged in tears. Had the verdict de- 
pity where they should condemn, was perjury. } pended on them, perhaps, Dora would have been 
‘Yes, perjury, gentlemen,” he continued, dwell- } acquitted, without further evidence. But the jury 
ing on the words; ‘‘you add a crime of your own } was composed of sterner material, as appeared 
to that of the prisoner, and add it, too, in vain; from the impatience which one or two exhibited, 
for though the accused may escape your verdict, ; when the orator was endeavoring to entrap their 
she cannot that of heaven. The blood of Abel } judgment. The judge also regarded the speaker 
cries from the ground.” coldly. At last the advocate sat down, after a 
So impressively were these words delivered, } peroration that thrilled every heart, convinced 
and with such unequalled action, that a shudder } that his eloquence was in vain; and he whispered 
ran through the court-room, and hundred of eyes } this conviction to his colleague, over a pinch of 
glanced toward the prisoner, os if almost expect- snuff, while the first witness was being called. 
ing to see her forehead branded like that of Cain. } Among others who were produced to prove cha- 
The orator paused a moment to notice the effect } racter, as it is technically denominated, that is to 
of his exordium, when, satisfied with the result, } show that Dora could not possibly have committed 
he resumed. 80 foul a crime as murder, were the innkeeper, 
We need not, however, follow him though his } where she had lived awhile after her father’s 
speech. The chain of evidence, by which he death, and the venerable pastor, both of whom 
sought to convict Dora, is already known to the } had travelled hundreds of miles to befriend her 


reader. Link by link he laid the case before the | on this occasion. The manner in which the 
jury, as he expected to prove it; yet all this he | grey-haired man of God spoke of her purity of 
did, with the words and air of one who was per- } heart, the indignation with which he repelled the 
forming a painful duty. The effect, in conse-{ foul charge, and the equally foul insinuations of , 
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the states’ attorney, made Dora’s eyes irresistibly 
overflow. This was the only occasion, on the 
whole trial, when her fortitude gave way. She 
fairly sobbed aloud. 

When this meagre testimony had been con- 
cluded, for evidence as to character in trials for 
murder is meagre indeed, since few persons are 
believed capable of this heinous crime until they 
have actually committed it, a general look of 
disappointment passed around the court-room. 
Even those who had believed in Dora’s guilt, had 
supposed that some testimony favorable to her, 
they scarcely knew what, would be produced; 
while those who had hoped in her innocence, had 
persuaded themselves that the participation of 
Butler in the homicide, would yet be established. 
The complete failure to rebut any material part 
of the charge chilled the hearts of the latter with 
ominous forebodings. 

It was in this state of mind that the audience 
left the court-room at the close of the second 
day’s proceedings; for the arraignment of Dora, 
the empannelling of the jury and the examina- 
tion of witnesses had occupied this period. 

On the following day, which was expected to 
be the last of the trial, the room was even more 
densely crowded than before. The feeling was 
now almost universal that Dora would be con- 
victed. This belief exhibited itself in whispered 
conversations, until the court was opened and the 
business of the day formally resumed. 

The states’ attorney now addressed the jury, 
and was followed by the counsel for Dora, after 
which the former concluded the case, answering 
the various arguments in her favor. The idea 
that Butler had committed the murder, which 
Dora’s counsel had dwelt on with great stress, 
he ridiculed as the lame invention of guilt. “For 
where is this convenient Mr. Butler,” he asked, 
“who is accused of having perpetrated the crime? 
Could not the prisoner, in all the months that 
have elapsed since her arrest, have discovered 
his abode? Why is he not here? Gentlemen, 
if the defence believed this tale of theirs, they 
would have searched the continent over, but that 
they would have had Mr. Butler present. They 
would have confronted him with the accused, and 
awed him thus into a confession. But they have 
not done this, and we must conclude that they 
could not.” 

The judge next proceeded to sum up the evi- 
dence and charge the jury. From the first it 
was apparent that he believed in the guilt of 
Dora, and that he considered it his duty to bring 
the jury over to the same opinion. He warned 
them, with a meaning glance at the prisoner's 
senior counsel, to beware of the illusions of elo- 





quence. Their path, he said, was plain. They 


had to do with the facts, as proved in evidence, 


and with nothing else. ‘You have heard much, 
gentlemen,” he said, “‘about a Mr. Butler, who 
is asserted to have committed this murder; but,” 
here he raised his voice, looking meaningly at 
Dora’s attorney, ‘‘not a tittle of this is in evi- 
dence. I ought, perliaps, to have checked the 
prisoner’s counsel, when he introduced this tale 
into his remarks; but I was willing, considering 
the peculiar circumstances of the case, to allow 
him unusual license; and I knew, besides, that I 
could, at the proper time, guard you against the 
story. I now tell you that you must decide the 
guilt or innocence of the accused, without the 
slightest reference to this tale, which, I again 
warn you, is not proved. You are sworn, you 
will remember, a true verdict to give according 
to the evidence ; and you must not allow yourselves 
to be biassed by the assertions of counsel.” 

The judge then recapitulated what was in evi- 
dence, both for the prosecution, and also for the 
defence. He summed up in these decisive words, 
‘*the existence of malice on the part of the pri- 
soner toward the deceased, prior to the murder, 
is not, I think, positively proved: but this is a 
question for you to decide. The point, however, 
is of little importance, since the law presupposes 
malice, in all cases of homicide where the death 
is not by an accidental blow, in self-defence, or 
in a sudden fray. The death, in this case, could 
not have arisen in either of these ways, unless in 
a sudden fray; but even this is not likely, where 
one antagonist was a strong man, and the other 
a comparatively weak girl. It is far more pro- 
bable that the prisoner, when the deceased was 
off his guard, suddenly snatched the gun and shot 
him, thinking that the loneliness of the wood 
would prevent the discovery of the body until 
after her escape. However this ia a point for 
you to decide. 

**As to.the dog, I must remind’ you that the 
instinct of this species of animal is proverbial; 
and his conduct, therefore, is exceedingly signi- 
ficant, at least in my opinion. But this also is a 
question for the jury. The case, you see, turns 
on several facts, no one conclusive in itself, but 
all, when united, of great weight. Indeed proof 
of this description is more apt to be correct than 
direct testimony ; for while one witness, swearing 
he sees a murder may be a perjurer, half a dozen, 
swearing to different facts which together estab- 
lish a murder, cannot rationally be suspected of 
false oaths. And now I leave the case with you; 
and God send you a righteous judgment.” 

As the judge concluded, Dora’s counsel looked 
at the jurymen, for his practised eye was accus- 
tomed to reading thus, in advance, the fate of his 
clients. He saw, as he had expected, that there 
was no hope. With the composure of long habit 
he turned to his colleague and whispered, 
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“It is all over. That charge killed us.” 

**Yet I believe in her innocence, as I believe 
in heaven,” replied the other, sadly. 

**So do I,” answered the advocate. ‘What 
now?” This question was addressed to a tipstaff, 
who had touched him on the shoulder. The officer 
bent down and whispered something, to which the 
lawyer listened impassively. Those, however, 
who had noticed this incident, soon had their 
attention withdrawn by the states’ attorney rising 
and addressing the court. 

‘**May it please your honor,” he said, “‘there 
is one point in the case I overlooked: it is in 
reference to the powder mark, on the hand of 
the prisoner, at the time of her discovery with 
the corpse. This is an important fact, which I 
desire to put in evidence, as showing that the 
accused had handled the gun, and, therefore, of 
course, fired it.” 

In an instant, however, the junior counsel for 
Dora sprang to his feet; for his colleague, being 
still engaged with the officer, did not appear to 
netice the request. 

‘* This is out of all rule, your honor,” he hastily 
cried, addressing the court. 
closed.” 

“Yet a verdict for the commonwealth may 
depend on it,” interposed the states’ attorney. 

At this point the senior counsel appeared to 
become conscious, for the first time, of the col- 
loquy. He waived to the officer to leave him, 
and raised his head inquiringly. His colleague 
eagerly leaned over the table, explaining the de- 
mand of the states’ attorney, and vociferating 
against its irregularity, injustice, and cruelty. 

‘It’s horrible,” he said, *‘to deprive her of her 
only chance: and when the oversight was his 
own.” ; ’ 

The senior counsel nodded his head once o1 
twice, and slowly rose to his feet, tapping his 
snuff-box. It was astonishing to observe how 
long habit had schooled his demeanor; for while 
his younger colleagne was flushed with excite- 
ment, he was cool and smiling as if nothing out 
of place was transacting. 

‘‘Does my honorable brother,” he said, looking 
at the states’ attorney, while his fine teeth glis- 
tened as he blandly smiled, ‘‘wish to introduce 
new evidence?” 

«I do,” replied that personage. 

*‘And you object, of course,” interposed the 
judge, rising as if impatient. And turning to 
the states’ attorney, he said, ‘‘you should bave 
thought of this before. It is too late now, out of 
all rule, you know. Gentlemen of the jury, you 
can retire.” 

He waived his hand to the jury, who, during 
this rapid colloquy, had been standing, hats 
in hand, turning in perplexity from court to 


‘The case is now | 


yw 


lawyers. A shuffling of feet was heard, as they 
began to move; but it was stopped by a rapid 
gesture of the senior counsel’s arm. 

“But I don’t object, your honor,” he said, 

again showing those fine teeth, in that blandest 
of smiles. ‘Let Mr. States’ Attorney prove all 
; he can.” 
“That alters the case,” said the judge, re- 
‘ suming his seat. 

The junior counsel seemed, for a moment, 
{ stupified by this concession of his colleague, 
‘ But, in an instant, he recovered ,himself, and 
leaning agitatedly over the table, exclaimed, 

‘‘Are you mad? You are ruining us. For 
{ God’s sake revoke your concession.” 

But the only answer of the senior counsel was 
{an impatient waive of the hand, which might 
; mean that the case was hopeless before, or that 
| he did not wish to be disturbed while the witness 

was being examined, for the man was already on 
the stand. 

Meantime every ear was listening; every head 
leaned forward. The crowd of attorneys, one 
and all, looked puzzled, for they could see nothing 
but a foolish generosity in this concession; the 
spectators generally wore an expression of in- 
quiry on their faces, mixed with renewed inte- 
rest; the jury appeared bored; and the judge 
mended a pen. Dora, almost for the first time 
since the trial began, was entirely overlooked, 
every gaze being concentrated on the witnesses, 
; the states’ attorney, and the senior counsel. She 
herself caught the intense interest of the rest; 
but a terrible fear was added to it, for she had 
overheard her junior counsel's remonstrance. 
With her veil pushed back, therefore, and her 
head advanced, she watched, with a pale cheek 
and parted lips, the termination of the scene. 

The testimony of the witness was soon given. 
When it was finished, the states’ attorney looked 
at the senior counsel, and said, ‘‘do you wish to 
cross-examine?” 

**T have nothing to ask,” said the latter. 

Both states’ attorney and judge turned simul- 
taneously to the jury, not noticing that the senior 
counsel was rising, in his usual deliberate manner, 
snuff-box in hand. 

His voice, however, soon caused both to look 
toward him. 

“One moment, your honor,” he said, and now 
his teeth shone whiter than ever, and unrivalled 
was the blandness of that smile. ‘I intend to 
offer rebutting evidence.” 

The states’ attorney looked up inquiringly at 
the judge. 

‘Oh! it’s all regular,” significantly interposed 
the senior counsel, ‘tas your honor can inform 
my learned friend. He introduces new testimony 





and I offer rebutting evidence.” 
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“But it must be strictly rebutting evidence,” ; wax. She trembled visibly. Suddenly, however, 
said the states’ attorney, addressing the judge. } the crimson current rushed again to the very 
“He can’t intend to prove, by another witness,” temples, while a giad cry sprang to her lips, as 
he continued, with an incredulous smile, ‘‘that} she pointed toward the side-entrance; and Mrs. 
the prisoner's hand was not soiled, for there is } Harper, following the direction of her extended 
no other witness.” arm, saw emerging from the crowd that blocked 

“That is my business,” replied the senior} up the door, a form which she recognized at once. 
counsel. ‘‘The court will see that I shall not} Yes! there stood Butler himself, wan indeed 
travel out of the record. The states’ attorney | and travel-soiled, with one arm in a sling, but 
proves that the prisoner shot the deceased, by ; still himself, alive, and voluntarily present, to 
showing that powder marks were on her hands ; judge by the alacrity with which he came for- 


ance of a day’s sitting in that crowded, ill-venti- 











when she was arrested; and I have the right to } 
show the contrary, have I not? That’s rebutter, } 
is it not? Your honor looks yes. Well, your} 
honor knows, I always speak by the card.” 

“Call your witness,” said the judge. 

The senior counsel turned, and beckoned to} 
the tipstaff, who, a few minutes before, had ad- 
dressed him. The latter stepped up to the side } 
of the clerk, every eye following him, for the 
curiosity had now grown intense beyond concep- 
tion, no one imagining what was to follow, though, 
from the triumphant air of the senior counsel, 
and the popular opinion of his inexhaustible re- 
sources, all expected something startling. 

Every eye, therefore, as we have said, was on 
the crier, as the tipstaff whispered to him. The 
crier, it was noticed, started, and looked doubt- 
ingly at his brother officer; but the latter nodded 
significantly. 

Then the crier raised his voice and called the 
witness, in the same sonorous tone in which he 
had called the preceding ones. 

“James Butler.” » 

Had the trumpet of an archangel sounded, the 
effect could scarcely have been more unexpected 
or startling. The states’ attorney turned his 
head quickly, toward the door, with an amazed 
air; and his example was imitated by court, 
jurymen and spectators. Only the senior counsel 
remained unmoved. It was worth all the annoy- 


lated room, to see the triumphant manner with 
which, throwing himself back in his chair, he 
beheld the astonishment he had created. _ 

But of the persons there, the one most affected 
was Dora. At the sound of that name she started 
to her feet, her whole face irradiated with joy. 
This lasted but for a second, however, and was 
succeeded by an air of bewilderment, then by 
one of despair, as she gazed around the room, 
evidently looking for some one whom she did not 
recognize. Mrs. Harper, who had remained by 
her the whole day, was scarcely less agitated; 
and seemed to share entirely in these fluctuations 
of hope and the reverse. 

The blood which at first had mantled over the 





countenance of Dora, and dyed even her fingers 
ends of a rosy hue, had now left her whiter than 


ward. ° 

For an instant Dora, with parted lips and 
dilated eyes, gazed at him, as if still doubtfal; 
but the reality of his presence forcing itself upon 
her, she finally sank fainting into the arms of 
Mrs. Harper. 

All was confusion. The attention, which had 
been concentrated on Butler, was at this partly 
diverted to Dora. Exclamations of pity, admira- 
tion and astonishment burst, by turns, from the 
crowd, the most skeptical of which now unani- 
mously regarded the prisoner as persecuted. 
A dozen vinaigrette bottles were tendered from 
ladies present; glasses of water were handed 
over from bench and bar; and the mobs in the 
windows even vacated their places, in order to 
give her fresh air. She soon, by these means, 
revived. 

It had been necessary to remove her bonnet, 
and her countenance being thus, for the first 
time, fully exposed, its beauty, rendered more 
spiritual by her languor, struck every beholder 
with awe. Amid other exclamations of admiration 
was heard that of the virago, who cried, ‘‘she’s 
an angel, and nothing else,” sobbing hysterically, 
yet looking fiercely around, as if she would like 
to see who would dare to call it in question. 

At last, when order had been somewhat re- 
stored, the witness was sworn. In a clear, 
straight-forward manner, which carried convic- 
tion of the truth to every heart, Butler detailed 
his accidental encounter with the deceased, the 
angry conversation that followed, the threat of 
the latter to shoot, the scuffle, and the death of 
the profligate. 

The cross-examination by the states’ attorney 
was long and searching, but it failed entirely to 
shake the credibility of the witness. The only 
apparent advantage of the lawyer was when, with 
an incredulous air, he asked why, if the witness 
had fled at first, he had now come back. But 
this advantage was short-lived, the reply of But- 
ler destroying the momentary triumph. 

“J fled,” he answered, ‘“‘because I was un- 
nerved, and scarcely knew what I did. It is an 
awful thing, sir, to feel that you have killed a 
fellow being, even by accident. I remained away, 
thinking that no good could come of my return, 
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and trusting, in new scenes, to recover my tone 
of mind. But it would not do. And, at last, I 
resolved to come back, reveal my secret, and take 
whatever consequences might ensue, rather than 
carry it in my bosom forever, eating out my heart. 
But for the overturning of a coach I should have 
been here this morning. Thank God I am not, 
even yet, too late.” 

This was decisive. Already the spectators 
began to murmur, and bend frowns on the states’ 
attorney, for his incredulity, which all considered 
needless. He seemed to have come toa similar 


concl himself, for, after a few more ques- } 
‘ola ine down his papers and signified that 


he gave up the case. 7 
The judge now turned to the jury. 
“Gentlemen,” he said, ‘‘I think the question 

is clear; but you can retire if you wish.” 

‘No, your honor, we will give our verdict from 
the box,’”’ answered the foreman. ‘*We have had 
some talk about it, and all unite in pronouncing 
the prisoner not guilty.” 


in intensity ever since Butler’s announcement, 
could no longer restrain itself, but found vent in 
tumultuous huzzas, which shook the old court. 
house to its foundations, and dying away from 
momentary exhaustion, were renewed and re. 
newed again. In vain the judge frowned; in 
vain the crier called for silence; in vain the tip. 
staves looked around to arrest offenders, for all 
; were such. The boys, scattered through the 
} crowd, threw up their caps; the ladies waved 
> their handkerchiefs and wept; and more than 
> one of the younger attorneys, forgetting time 
and place, clapped their hands and shouted with 
> the rest. The crowd outside, meantime, caught 
up the news and huzzed far and near. 
Quiet was restored at last, when the verdict was 
; formally received and formally entered, though 
with great danger of the excitement breaking out 
> afresh. 
In the midst of this tumult Dora, assisted by 
Mrs. Harper and her counsel, the crowd enthu- 
siastically making way for her, left the court- 











Scarcely had the words left his mouth, when } room. (TO BE CONCLUDED.) 
the sympathy for Dora, which had been increasing 
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Wuew twilight shadows gather round, 
When Autumn leaves strew thick the ground, 
When stars illume the evening sky, 
When those he loved so well are nigh, 

I miss him then. 


When comes that old familiar lay, 
When night puts on the garb of day, 
Returning season’s Sabbath chime, 
Still bid me guard the pale of time, 


And oh, when gazing on thy boy 

I mark his ever varying joy, 

And whisper while my heart runs o’er, 

“Thy father dear’”—lI can no more, 
And trust in God. 


Meekly I bow me to Thy will, 

And hoping, trusting, loving still— 
I feel however dark the way 

It leadeth to eternal day, 





Look far away. 
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Where all is peace. 
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Orr the dew of love descendeth 
On some thankless heart and cold; 
There with no warm feeling blendeth 
Friendship’s blossom to unfold. 


Then the soul thus ill-requited— 
Tempted to withhold its store— 

All its love, so early blighted, 
Dwells apart for evermore. 





Yet ’t were well did such bethink them 
Kindly thoughts were given to bless 
Hearts to which this life may link then— 

Not thus idly to repress. 


What if Heaven on them in measure 
Thus its bounteous gifts bestow, 
Still withhold each promis’d pleasure 

Till their spirit grateful glow! 
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THE OMEN. 





BY MARY V. 


SPENCER. 





Wuen Mr. Warwick, on the evening of his 
wife’s first reception, saw his magnificent rooms 
lighted up, and beheld the crowds of beauty and 
fashion that thronged to offer congratulations, 
he thought himself a happy man at last. The 
thirty years of toil, economy and self-denial, by 
which he had amassed his fortune, he regretted 
no longer. At fifty-five he had won a reigning 
belle, conspicuous among the leaders of fashion, 
and won her from amid a throng of admirers; 
and this he regarded as a triumph, for he knew 
that his hair was grey, and that his manners 
savored more of the counting-house than of the 
parlor. 

Everybody pronounced the bride surpassingly 
lovely and exceedingly well-dressed. Even now 
her beauty would have been admitted, though 
it was rather of too haughty a character to be 
pleasing; but the good taste of her costume, 
which consisted of a gored skirt, antiquated 
sleeves, and an enormous comb, as was then the 
prevailing mode, would have now many skeptics. 
However, all who saw her on that evening were 
in raptures with her dress, which was of the 
costliest materials, and worn with an air of per- 
fect fashion. " 

Mrs. Warwick, after the first rush of company 
was over, circulated among her guests, the gayest 
of the gay, leaving her husband, who was entirely 
unused to such entertainments, to take care of 
himself. A score of her old admirers were pre- 
sent, and with these she was soon occupied. Mr. 
Warwick, who had strict notions of propriety, 
was thunderstruck. Believing fondly that he had 
been married for himself alone, he was inexpres- 
sibly mortified at this neglect; while, unaccus- 
tomed to the license of a fashionable coquette, 
he was shocked at the freedom of his wife. 

The evening that opened so happily for him, 
therefore, ended in bitter disappointment. It 
was the first time, since his wedding day, that he 
had been miserable. He and his bride, indeed, 
during their honeymoon trip, had lived only for 
each other. On her part this had been a matter 
of necessity, since they travelled entirely alone, 
as was tonnish; but on his it had been the most 
delightful period of his life, for he loved as madly 
as any lad of sixteen. 

At last, however, the evening came to an end. 
When the last of the guests had departed, Mrs. 
Warwick flung herself on a sofa,in one of the 





parlors, and declared she had never enjoyed her- 
self so much, or been more tired. 

Her husband, whose surprise and mortification 
had gradually deepened to anger, now approached 
her. 

‘“‘T am glad,” he said, ‘‘that you enjoyed your- 
self, my dear, but——” 

He would have proceeded, only his wife, at this 
word, raised her large eyes in astonishment; and 
he was silent. 

“But what, Mr. Warwick?” she said; and 
seeing he still remained silent, she continued, 
with a touch of contempt, ‘‘go on!” 

The truth was that, intoxicated by the flattery 
she had received that evening, Mrs. Warwick 
began to think that, even with the recompense 
of her husband’s large fortune, she had made a 
sacrifice of herself. 

Her manner more than her words irritated Mr. 
Warwick, who, uxorious as he was, had a high 
spirit, combined with a true sense of his own 
dignity. He answered severely, therefore, 

‘¢Well then, madam, I was about to say that 
one would have thought you a miss, instead of 
a matron, from your conduct this evening. In 
short, I did not like the way in which you talked 
with some of those empty fops, or the familiar 
manner in which you waltzed. However,” he 
added, with returning mildness, ‘‘I dare say it 
was mere thoughtlessness, and that you will do 
so no more.” 

But these words, intended to be conciliatory, 
only inflamed the haughty wife more than ever. 
That she, the courted beauty, should be lectured 
by s husband whom she had married for his 
wealth alone, was intolerable. She sprang to 
her feet. 

‘‘What is it I hear?” she cried. ‘You don’t 
like my waltzing, you think I talk too much with 
gentlemen.” 

*‘That is it,’ said Mr. Warwick, astonished at 
this rage, in one he had thought so meek, but 
resolved to stand his ground firmly. 

‘Then let me tell you,” she continued, ‘that 
you are an old fool. What, lecture me like one 
of your clerks, and on proper behavior in society, 
a thing of which you, parvenu as you are, know 
nothing. Oh! it is precious farcical,” and she 
laughed ironically. ‘*No, sir, I did not marry 
you to be your slave.” 

Poor Mr. Warwick saw all his visions of conjugal 
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felicity fading. In place of the angel he thought 
he had married he beheld a female fury. But he 
determined to make another effort. 

‘You are excited, my dear,” he said. ‘But 
I do not wish to be unjust. AIL I ask is that you 
should respect yourself and me; and I know that 
you will do it, my love, when you reflect.” 

As he spoke, he approached her to take her 
hand; but this attempt at a caress inflamed the 
spoiled beauty to madness. 

‘‘Don’t touch me, you brute,” she said, spring- 
ing back. The words were hardly out of her 
mouth before there was a terrific crash. She had, 
by her sudden movement, overthrown a superb 
girandole, which stood on a table, and the next 
minute poor Mr. Warwick was dancing with pain, 
the fragments having fallen on his toes. — 

A laugh, from the opposite room, attracted the 
angry wife’s attention, as she stood, for a mo- 
ment, sulkily silent: she turned, more amazed 
than ever, to see one of the fiddlers, who had re- 
mained in the other parlor, hurrying laughingly 
out of the apartment. 
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“‘You eaves-dropping scoundrel,” she cried, 

rushing after him, and throwing her bouquet 
angrily at the fugitive, ‘what do you mean by 
laughing. Leave the house this minute. And 
; as for you, Mr. Warwick,” she continued, a mo- 
pate after, turning to her astonished husband, 

‘*let me tell you, once for all, a bit of my mind. 
} I didn’t marry to be lectured, and I won’t stand 
it. I shall talk to whom I please and waltz with 
whom I please, and, if you don’t like it, you may 
show then your disapproval as you best can. I 
shall be mistress of my own house, sir, and do as 
I please. I conferred honor enough on you, by 
marrying you.” 

Mr. Warwick was struck dumb, and his wife 
seized the occasion to flounce out of the room. 
He remained, for nearly an hour, buried in 
thought, and then said, with a sigh, 

*‘Alas! many such scenes are before me, I 
}fear. Fool, to think that a coquette could love 
one of my age.” 

His prognostications proved true, for this scene 
was but an omEN of many others. 
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THE PICTURED BABE. 





BY EMILY HERRMANN. 





A morner bent beside her babe 
Beneath cold showers of grief, 

While anguish swayed her shadowy form 
Like Autumn’s dusky leaf. 


To her, the Heaven, so bright above, 
The faces fair below, 

And pleasant words of kindness, seemed 
But sights and sounds of woe. 

“Ter child was not.” The sunlight dimm’d 
For her alcng the pave; 

As the hard hands of death filled up 
For him a stranger’s grave. 


Amid the dusk of heathenish night, 
That wrapt her spirit round, 


A pictured baby, on her heart 
For many a day she bore; 

Like a star, in a cloudy night it rose, 
Whose light could set no more. 


There rested, in the vaulted gloom, 
His little dark-brown hands, 

As well the infant exile slept 
Among those stranger lands. 


Her heart once clasped the echoing hills 
That girt her native shore, 

But now grief’s full broad river rolls 
Between, forevermore; 


The tiny picture now alone, 
Appears in every gleam, 





One tiny speck of vanished light 


Reflected there she found; $ 


Of Summer-light, that seeks to bleas 
“He of the murmuring stream.” 
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TO A BOUQUET. 





BY H. W. 


PAYSOR. 





Tnov beautiful and dear bouquet, 

I will not throw thy sweets away, 

But choicely treasur’d shalt thou be, 

And thrice enshrined in memory! 

Thou wert a gift from one I prize, 

One who like thee’s above disguise, 

Whose smiles in each sweet bower I see, ‘ 
Which kindly seem to welcome me. 3 


And when within the chrystal vase, 
The impress of decay I trace, 

I will preserve thy beauties yet, 

Nor for the giver’s sake will forget. 
Yes, in my wardrobe thou shalt lie, 
And often shalt thou meet my eye; 
Thy drooping beauties still shall cheer 
The heart of her who placed thee here. 
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THE ADOPTED CHILD. 





BY CLARA BEAUMONT. 





CONTINUED FROM PAGE 150. 


CHAPTER III. 

Years had passed; the only son returned, and 
delighted with the little sister whom he found 
domesticated there, home now looked pleasanter 
than ever. He was twenty-one; and as his 
mother gazed on his noble, ingenuous counte- 
nance and manly figure, she felt proud and happy 
to have such a son; while Hamilton repaid her 
love with the most intense devotion. -From early 
childhood he had idolized his mother; she had 
always appeared to him an incarnation of all that 
was good and beautiful, and his feeling toward 
her amounted almost to reverence. 

The young heir had now come into his pro- 
perty; and old friends crowded about him, while 
new ones overwhelmed him with compliments 
and invitations. Mrs. Delbridge was proud of 
these attentions—proud of her handsome son, 
who in the midst of a crowd always looked so 
much superior to those around him—and she 
accompanied him from one scene of gaiety to 
another; always urging his acceptance of the 
invitations which poured upon him from all 
quarters, and often-sending him forth without 
her. Thoughtless mother! she did not consider 
in her pride at his superior endowments, the 
temptations which assailed him—she thought 
only of the present. Hamilton Delbridge was 
high-minded, good-tempered, and generous; but 
always acoustomed to the incense of flattery, 
and brought up to consider his own wishes as 
law, he lacked steady principles; and the vortex 
of dissipation into which he had plunged was 
gradually undermining his sense of right and 


Wrong. 

A half suspicion entered the mind of Mrs. Del- 
bridge when she observed in Hamilton’s flushed 
cheek and flighty manner a something different 
from usual; but a feeling of disgust overwhelmed 
her when she beheld the son, in whose attain- 
ments she had so gloried, carried helplessly to 


bed; and in the species of delirium which fol-} gal 


lowed, she heard disclosures of visits to the 
gaming-table, and debts contracted there, the 
payment of which would make deep inroads into 
his property. Poor mother! she sat with her 
head bowed on her hands, weeping the tears of 
Sorrow and disappointment. But while she wept 
her son awoke; and as a confused recollection of 
Vou. XX.—14 





what had occurred dawned upon his mind, the 
figure of his weeping mother almost overpowered 
him. That mother, who had loved him so ten- 
derly, weeping, and for his sake! He sprang out 
of bed, and knelt at her feet. 

‘**Mother,” said he, humbly, ‘I have repaid 
your love and care by mortifying you in every 
way; and after my conduct of last night it is 
best that we should part. Let me go from the 
scene of my temptation, and remain from home 
until the memory of my disgrace shall have 
passed away. Already I feel that I shall yet 
become that of which you need not be ashamed; 
let me go then, dear mother—you will not repent 
it.” 

At first all the mother rose within her, and she 
could not consent to lose him again; she feared 
that his temptation would be still greater when 
away from her. But the two sat calmly down, 
and talked the matter over; and he prevailed at 
last. 

**Do not ask me to write, mother,” was his 
last words, ‘“‘I may wish you to forget me for a 
season ; let the past be as a hurried dream—and 
when I return it shall be our meeting for the 
first time.” 

Years have passed again, and it is a beautiful 
day in June. The quiet hum of the locusts is 
almost the only sound that is audible around the 
place, that looks almost as though it had fallen 
asleep in the midst of those shady trees. The 
venetian blinds are closed to keep out the sun; 
and the straw-matting on the floor of the apart- 
ment, the light, cool-looking draperies, that the 
wind just gently stirs, and the roses that bloom 
on the mantel, in vases of rich china, are all in 
keeping with the season. A young girl, in a 
light summer dress, is seated at the piano, but 
she touches the keys idly, as though weary of the 
task—humming at intervals snatches of songs, 
with the clear, gushing voice of a young nightin- 


e. 
A sound of planing and hammering in the next 
room has attracted her attention; and she turns 
her head to expose an exquisite face, that looks 
like a gleam of sunshine. The chesnut ringlets 
have turned several shades darker, and are now 
braided back behind the small ears; but the 
violet eyes are larger and deeper, with their light 
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half veiled by the long, dark lashes. The mouth, ; to her in any way,” and he resolved to prove 
like an opening rose-bud, is slightly parted with ‘ himself worthy of the trust. Despite the years 
surprise as she looks in and encounters a hand- | of separation—despite the proud, half angry air 
some, boyish face, on which lingers a glance of ‘ which she assumed, his heart yearned toward his 
unspeakable admiration; but the next moment a ‘ youngest born; but although separated only by 
smile, half of contempt, curls the rosy lip, and she ; the threshold, there was a greater barrier be- 
pettishly turns away her head. With a graceful | tween them than that which is raised by bars 





unconsciousness of any listener, she r her 
practising, and the boy turns sadly to his task. 





Again alone, Mrs. Delbridge turned with still | 
greater anxiety to the child whom she had | 


adopted; and as added years displayed in the 


to the time of her introduction into the world, 
and the admiration that would follow every move- 
ment. No expense was spared on her education; 
her constant aim was to excel in everything; 
and few girls of fourteen could boast the beauty 


and accomplishments of Augusta Delbridge. All 


memory of a childhood linked with other scenes 
has entirely passed away; she knows not that 
she is but the child of adoption—that oid asso- 


would almost kill her, 
But her father has not forgotten her; though | 


lost to him, he cannot drive the haunting image { 


from his mind; and in pity to his feelings, Mrs. 
Delbridge has at length consented to let him, 


Father and son work together; the boy always 
accompanies him on any mission, and they are 
now employed in altering one of the apartments 
in the spacious house. 
that such a motive influenced her mother’s com- 
mands, when she sent her into the room to prac- : 
tise, with strict orders that the door should be ‘ 
left open; she poutingly wondered why mamma : 
wished those men who were at work to have an 
opportunity of staring at her so. Reuben, now | 
a handsome, noble-looking boy of seventeen, had | 


The young girl knew not | 


‘ and bolts. 


The boy knew not that the beautiful, proud- 
looking creature before him, whose slight glance 
filled him with confusion, had once taken her 


‘ meals with him at the eame little deal table~ 
beautiful Augusta all the grace and refinement | 
of the highly-born, she looked forward with pride | 


that years ago she had wound her arms around 
his neck, and called him ‘‘brother.” He could 


‘ not have believed it if any one had told him so— 
‘ she looked so very different from them all; and 


he gazed sadly around upon the elegant rooms, 


for the first time feeling a deep consciousness of 


his own lowly position, and disdaining the task 
which had hitherto occupied him. Poor child! 


‘his head was filled with various quaint old ro- 
‘ mances, which he had read almost by stealth, 
‘and he longed so ardently for the time when 
ciations should draw her toward the poor and 
lowly-born; her pride is of itself a thing on: 
which she prides herself, and such a disclosure - 


bravery and valor could win their way to the 
hearts of the fairest and most high-born ladies 
in the land; how gladly would he have periled 
: life to win one smile from those red lips—one 
kind glance from those lovely eyes! 

His father's voice recalled him to himself, and 


; mechanically he resumed his task; while his eyes 
‘ filled with tears which he could scarcely conceal. 
unobserved, witness his daughter's happiness. $ 


The father’s watchful eye lost not a single move- 
ment of the girl's, whose every motion was that 


of high-bred elegance; and he too felt a pride in 


her grace and beauty, although they separated 
him farther and farther from her. 

Augusta still dwelt upon the look she had 
encountered from those dark, half melancholy 


; eyes; and a sensation she could not define crept 
‘ into her heart toward the father and son. 
| was something which impelled her to fly voward 


There 


, them—but then all the pride of station combined 


, to keep her back; and half wondering at these 


stolen a glance at the young musician; and com- | | varied feelings, she could scarcely determine 
pletely lost in admiration of the beautiful face so ; whether it was love or hatred that filled her 
suddenly turned toward him, he stood and gazed | with these emotions. But presently smiling at 
in speechless rapture, quite neglectful of his un- | the idea of these people ever being anything to 
finished task. Years had dimmed his recollec- | her, she closed the piano and hastened from the 
tions; changes had been made in the various room. A chill crept into the father's heart as 
apartments, and he did not recognize the house ‘he watched her retreating figure; but soon her 
where he had parted from his little sister. | white drapery flitted among the trees in the 
Not so the father; a common observer would | garden, and again his eyes fell upon her with & 
have perceived only a casual glance at the occu- | ‘lingering gaze. Look on, Paul Wychnor; it is 
pant of the adjoining room, while his work pro- ; thy last sight for years to come. 
ceeded as usual; though his heart was throbbing | In the little room at home sat the brother and 
wildly all the while, and he longed to fold her in ! sister; but Reuben had thrown himself listlessly 
his arms—but he remembered the words: ‘1 | upon a chair, while Clara bent industriously over 
depend now entirely upon your honor, that you } her sewing. Her needle flew rapidly along, and 


will not speak to her, or make yourself known | sometimes a bright smile lit up her pale features 
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as she thought of the comforts her work would } how all loved her through her writings, that 
procure for those she loved. Her abundant hair } seemed as an angel-hand showering peace, and 
of the softest texture, is almost the only beauty } happiness, and good-will abroad?—and yet how 
ghe can boast beyond that of expression; and } her father’s heart still clung to his youngest 
yet as she sits there with her loving eyes bent ; born? 
inquiringly upon the boy, there is a high souled 
beauty in the whole face which triumphs over all CHAPTER IV. 

regularity of features, or brilliancy of complexion. Time has brought Augusta Delbridge to the 

*Reuben,”’ said she, softly. She called several } threshold of her eighteenth birth-day. How 
times before he heard her; and then he started } beautiful she is! Her small, Grecian-shaped 
as suddenly and looked as painfully embarrassed } head is set upon the finely-formed neck with 
as though he had been guilty of some flagrant | the air of a princess; and her eyes, so large 
act. “Do not look so frightened, brother,” she > and lustrous, are veiled by the silken lashes, as 
continued, with a smile, ‘I only wished to ask | though disdaining to look up. Every feature 
what you were thinking of.” seems to bear the impress of noble birth, and 

“I was thinking, Clara,” he replied, sadly, her exquisite hand and foot are models of sym- 
“that riches seem most unequally divided. I) metry. 
do not value money for its own sake, but I could; _It is the eve of her birth-day; and she is seated 
do so much with it. You sit sewing day after ' in her mother’s dressing-room to enjoy their usual 
day, while so many spend their time in idleness.” ’ chat before separating for the night. Beautiful 

He kept as far as possible from the real cause Mrs. Delbridge still! With a loose white wrapper 
of his disquiet. thrown carelessly around her, and her dark hair 

«But, my dear Reuben,” rejoined his sister, } unbound, she looks so very lovely that the lapse 
in a gayer tone, ‘complaining will not alter this. | of years is unheeded while gazing upon her, and 
And it really appears to me that you are some-; she seems still as youthful and fascinating as at 
what deficient in self-control, if you cannot enter | first. Her hand wanders caressingly amid her 
@ house where everything around is superior to } daughter’s tresses, who has drawn a footstool 
what you have been accustomed, without feeling | close beside her, and now sits with her face half 
discontented with our own humble home. There buried in her mother’s lap. 
was one thing, I know,’ she continued, with a} ‘How rapidly time flies!” said Mrs. Delbridge. 
smile, ‘that was wanting in the midst of all the ' ‘You will be eighteen, to-morrow, Augusta. It 
grandeur; you did not see any loving face to seems but yesterday that you were five years old 
smile upon you there?” I can scarcely realize the change.” 

“No,” replied the boy, suddenly, “but I saw; ‘My own dear mother,” she replied, with a 
face there far more beautiful than anything I } pretty, musical laugh, “‘do please explain to me 
had ever before conceived. Oh, Clara! bear with } the rather inexplicable mystery which seems to 
me—for I am very miserable!” cling about my younger days. You often speak 

Clara sat there wondering at her brother's; of my fifth year, but never go beyond it; had I 
strange manner; but before she could recall his} no babyhood like other children?—was I really 
words, he exclaimed, ‘forget all about this, sister | born a child of five years old? It is rather a 
—and do not tell my father of it, I entreat you.” } ridiculous question, to be sure; but I am most 

Clara readily promised; and then to divert his } anxious to know.” 
thoughts, drew forth some carefully treasured } The color quickly faded from Mrs. Delbridge’s 
papers, on which she had written sometimes at ’ cheek; and alarmed at the effect of her question, 
dead of night when the others slept—sometimes ; Augusta bent over her, exclaiming, ‘what is it, 
by the light of early dawn—and often when ; dear mother—have I offended you?” 
alone and weary. It is said that the minds of; ‘No, dear—it is nothing,” replied her mother, 
the lame or deformed are usually developed in} quickly. ‘I shall soon be better.” 
an extraordinary degree, to wake up, as it were, She recovered herself instantly, saying, with 














for their personal deficiency; and the poems 
which she read fully verified the assertion, for 
they bore the impress of the highest order of 
talent. 

Shall I tell how the name of the lame girl was 
afterward treasured, because of the beautiful 
thoughts that became as household words in 
many a fire-side circle ’—how even her beautiful, 
favored sister hung enraptured over those lines 


a smile, ‘you must consider your very natural 
question a pretty powerful one to affect me in 
this manner. It is strange, I suppose, but I do 
not recollect so mach about you before you were 
five years old—children are always more inte- 
resting at that period.” 

Quite unsuspicious as to the cause of her 
mother’s emotion, Augusta was perfectly satis- 
fied with this answer; and said in a gay tone, 





written in moments of loneliness and sorrow ?— 


‘well, the ardent desire of my heart for three 
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or four years is at length tobe granted. I am 
to come regularly out to-morrow night, and be 
considered a young lady at last!” 

Yes, but I hope that young head will not be 
turned with anticipated conquests,” observed her 
mother, “for you are very beautiful, Augusta, 
and there will be plenty of flatterers to tell you 
80.” 

“Oh, I am perfectly aware of that, mamma,” 
replied the daughter, carelessly, ‘‘my glass has 
told me so this long time—but I am too proud 
to be vain. I consider the advantages of beauty 
and accomplishments so perfectly inferior to 
those of birth and station, that, if I were a man, 
I would not marry a perfect angel of low origin.” 

Mrs. Delbridge trembled to hear her rattle on 


aed 


he might be led into some imprudence; and, to 
tell the truth, she would much rather have had 
her son marry some one of equal birth, and let 
Augusta form a splendid match elsewhere, than 
to see the two united. 

The next evening the beautiful Augusta Del. 
bridge made her first appearance in public as 4 
young lady; and lovers flocked around her until 
she became fairly tired of adulation. Proud and 
indifferent, she took not the slightest pains to 
please or conciliate; perfectly satisfied that her 
reputed fortune, her distinguished position, and 
her perfect face, would bring more admirers to 

{her feet than she knew what to do with, Mrs 
! Delbridge, whose life had hitherto been quite 
secluded, seemed to live over her own triumphs; 





in this manner; but to her mild reproof Augusta the youthfulness of her appearance was but little 
answered: “do not be angry, dear mother; you | | impaired, and mother and daughter unconsciously 
know that it is my nature, and I cannot help it. | became rivals. Fortune hunters thought it im- 
I can no more help being proud than you can | | probable that the widow might marry again; and 
help being good and beautiful. If some magni- | Mrs. Delbridge, to her surprise, found herself 
ficent duke would but come along, and place a ; attended by as numerous a string of beaux as 
coronet on my brow,I think I might possibly | ever. Strange that through everything she should 
accept him; it would be so pleasant, you know, : still cherish the memory of her first lover—and 
mamma, to be called ‘your grace’—but the first | i yet so it was. She heard, soon after her mar- 
thing I should inquire of a man would be his | ; Tiage, that he had gone with an embassy to South 
birth and connections, I have such a horror of | America; and she now often found herself won- 





mis-alliances.” 

Mrs. Delbridge gazed in surprise upon the 
young girl before her; she could scarcely believe 
that this was the child she had taken from a 
home of penury and want. 

‘“‘It is strange,” she observed, ‘that two mem- 
bers of one family should entertain sentiments | 
so similar. Hamilton is as proud as yourself, 
and has often spoken to me in almost the same 
words.” 

“Then,” replied Augusta, ‘I am sure that I ; 
shall like my brother—a thing of which, at first, 
I had some doubt. I do not recollect much about | 





dering what had become of him. No marriage 
of his had ever met her eye in the papers—per- 
haps he was still single for her sake. 
One evening, in a crowded room, the name of 
| Harwood was distinctly pronounced; and soon 
{after she beheld Augusta preparing to dance 
with a distinguished-looking stranger. He had 
‘ & foreign air, and an imposing figure, with whis- 
kers, moustache, and imperial. She caught his 
eye at one time, and there seemed to her some- 
; thing familiar in its expression; but he was soon 
{lost to view among the dancers. At the con- 
clusion of the set, he led Augusta toward her, 


him, except as some one very tall and handsome, ; 8nd inquired, with the greatest suavity, if Mrs. 


of whom I stood greatly in awe. Why is it that 
I have seen so little of him, mother?—and why 
is he from home now?” 

‘He always had a roving disposition,” replied 
Mrs. Delbridge, anxious to conceal his delin- 
quency, ‘‘and he is now travelling in Europe— 
but he will come home before long. Here isa 
letter I received from him lately.” 

Augusta glanced carelessly over the epistle, 
and Mrs. Delbridge pondered on the words, “I 
am sure I shall like him.” She too had Augusta’s 
pride of station, although wisely concealed; and 
she sincerely hoped to herself that there might 
be nothing more than a brotherly and sisterly 
affection between them. Augusta, of course, re- 
garded him as her brother; but with Hamilton's 


; Delbridge had forgotten an old friend? 


Almost ready to sink from conflicting emotions, 
her cheek changed from red to pale, and pale to 
red alternately. 

‘+My heart tells me,” said he, in a low voice, 
as he bent closer, ‘‘that you have not forgotten 
Clarence Harwood.” 

“You are so changed,” she murmured, at 
length, ‘‘so much altered that I scarcely knew 
you.” 

“I am changed,” he replied, with emphasis, 
‘sand perhaps as much in outward appearance 
as internal feelings. But I do not perceive this 
change in you,” he continued, pointedly, “you 
are the same now that you were years ago.” 

Mrs. Delbridge scareely knew whether to con- 





admiration of beauty, and the peculiar traits 
which composed her character, she feared that | 


sider this as a compliment or otherwise, and to 
relieve her embarrassment, she turned to address 
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some remark to her daughter; but Augusta, 
weary of a scene in which she played so insig- 
nificant a part, had again joined in the dance 
with one of her numerous admirers—secretly 
piqued that so handsome and distinguished- 
looking a man should devote himself exclusively 
toher mother. Still there was something about 
the stranger which she could not fathom—some- 
thing that repelled, even while it attracted; and 
of this incomprehensible manner Mrs. Delbridge 
goon became aware. There seemed to be a 
sneering sarcasm even in his politeness; and 
wondering that Clarence Harwood should be so 
unlike Clarence Harwood, she still remained fas- 
cinated by a strange spell. 

In the meantime, the handsome stranger was 
the cynosure of all eyes, and not a few envious 
glances were directed toward Mrs. Delbridge; 
while belles declared that it was a shame for an 
old widow to take possession of the most dis- 
tingue-looking man in the room. The reputation 
of enormous wealth, joined to his commanding 
appearance, brought more friends to his side than 
he well knew what to do with; those who had 
searcely deigned a passing salutation to Clarence 
Harwood, the poor young lawyer, were most 
accommodating in their proffers of service to the 
rich millionaire. And he stood among them, 
calm, dignified, and unbending; but the haughty 
lip would now and then cur! involuntarily, while 
he laughed to himself at the attentions with 
which he was overwhelmed. 

They stood together in the conservatory—those 
lovers of many years ago; and her beautiful eyes 
were timidly veiled by their lashes, while her 
cheek changed rapidly as when she first listened 
te words of love breathed in olden times. She 
had placed a white rose-bud which he gathered 
in her bosom; and now stood trembling and em- 
barrassed as a timid school-girl. He glanced at 
her with those deep eyes of his, and a strange 
light sparkled in the dark orbs, and a half smile 
lingers about the lips that long to breathe in her 
ear the one word, ‘‘revenge!” 

Lamps are grouped fancifully around among 
the leaves and flowers; and holding up a ring in 
the light, he asks, ‘‘ Matilda, do you remember 
this?” 

Covering her face with her hands, she burst 
into a flood of tears. 

**Oh, Clarence!” she exclaimed, ‘‘be merciful! 
If you knew how I had suffered for that one act, 
you would pity instead of blaming me. I thought 
that you had destroyed it.” 

“I do pity you very much,” he replied, more 
in a tone of sarcasm than sympathy. “But if 


you thought I would destroy it you wronged me. 
I kept it to remind me of ‘ Auld Lang Syne,’ and 
your letter—I have often read that over since. 


It was written with the dignity befiitting the bride 
elect of a millionaire to a poor young lawyer, who 
had amused her idle hours.” 

“Oh, Clarence!” she exclaimed, “you will 
break my heart!” 

‘So much the better,” he murmured to him- 
self; but turning gently to his companion, he 
replied, ‘wear this ring now, for my sake, and I 
shall think that your repentance is real.” 

She gradually extended a small, and still fair 
hand; and the ring again rested on the finger 
where it had been placed so many years ago. 
He sent a deep, searching gaze upon her as he 
asked, ‘“‘is that beautiful girl whom I danced 
with your daughter?” 

Mrs. Delbridge half shrank from his glance as 
she answered, ‘she is.” 

«But I heard that you had only a son,” he 
continued, ‘“‘and then some story was told me 
about adopting a beautiful little girl of low origin 
—how is this?” 

Her embarrassment became stili greater; but 
at length she answered candidly, ‘‘you are right 
—Augusta is not really my daughter, but she is 
the child of my love and care; and I would not 
that a suspicion of the truth should cast a shadow 
on that young heart. I have always carefully 
kept it from her; and with her proud spirit, I do 
not know what might be the consequences of such 
a disclosure.” 

They returned to the company; and struck 
with the proud beauty of her youthful face, Har- 
wood so far unbent himself as to enter into con- 
versation with the belle of the evening; but 
Augusta, in order to show him that she was not 
to be drawn on and off at pleasure, treated all 
his advances with the most supreme indifference, 
and scarcely favored his remarks with anything 
more than a languid raising of her eyelids. 

“That pride shall be humbled yet,” he mut- 
tered, ‘she little knows that her destiny is in my 
hands.” 

That night, when Mrs. Delbridge retired to 
her dressing-room, her mind was filled with new 
thoughts; but mother and daughter did not con- 
verse together as was their wont. Each felt 
estranged toward the other; and Mrs. Delbridge 
was not sorry to have this opportunity of enjoying 
her thoughts alone. She glanced blushingly upon 
the ring, and scarcely knew whether to consider 
it as the pledge of a second engagement, or a 
mere gage d'amitie. She sat before the toilet- 
glass with her head resting on her hand; and 
smiled complacently as she observed how little 

time had done as yet to mar the effect of a face 
which he had once pronounced irresistible. She 
loved him yet. 

Let us now turn to Harwood’s thoughts, as he 





too sat alone in his own apartment. Years had 
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as he said, made a great change in him. They 


had taken from him the hoping, trusting enthu- 


siasm of youth, and replaced it with the expe- 


rience, mistrust, and often bitter feelings of} 


middle age. He was a disappointed man. Disap- 


pointed in his early love, which had changed him 


at once to what he was—and then disappointed } 
in his schemes to obtain fame and fortune. Yes, } 


fortunate man, he had failed in his endeavors; 


to sacrifice himself upon the shrine of Mammon 


which he had long since lost all taste. His 


chance meeting with Mrs. Delbridge afforded him ; 
no little surprise; and he now sat meditating } 


upon her conduct toward him. 
*¢T can see that she still loves me,” he thought, 
‘sand it would be a pleasant revenge to make 


fortune, and now to have her come and lay that 
fortune at my feet! There would be some eclat » 


too in marrying the rich widow—and I have a} 
great mind to do it, were it only for the triumph ; 
of the thing. That proud girl too shall be hum- 


bled yet.” 

Augusta scarcely knew what to make of her } 
mother’s conduct. The idea of her marrying } 
again had till now never entered her mind; and : 
when the thought did occur, it was a most un- } 
pleasant one. She disliked Harwood from the ! 
first evening she had met him; his cold, sarcastic } 
manner provoked her, and although angry at her- } 
self for being intimidated by him, she felt a secret ' 
fear ef the man which appeared unaccountable; ' 
while to her it was so perfectly plain that he | 
only sought her mother for mercenary considera- 
tions, that she wondered at her blindness. The 
idea too of being a dependant, a dependant upon 
him, galled her proud spirit, and caused her to } 
pass many sleepless nights. The flattered and 
courted Augusta Delbridge became low-spirited 
and melancholy; public amusements were now 
hateful to her, for they could go nowhere without , 








> 
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But, urged on the by the hours of misery she 
had suffered, she resolved to make one attempt 
to win her mother from her infatuation; and 
entering her dressing-room with the affectionate 
manner of former days, she said gently: 

*¢We do not see as much of each other as we 
used to, dear mother—do wi let any estrange- 


} ment creep in between us.’ 
although his friends crowded about him as a} 


Mrs. Delbridge was writing a note; and care 


lessly kissing the pleading face upturned to hers, 
and laughed to think of their surprise should } 


the truth be discovered. He had learnt a lesson 
from his early love, and now resolved, like her, ° 


she replied, ‘we are both of us more occupied 
now than formerly, Augusta. But do not talk 
to me now, love, until I finish this note to Mr, 


> Harwood—he has sent us tickets for the S——’s 
—to marry a fortune as she had done; and to? 
effect this purpose he plunged into gaiety ~ 


concert.” 

The proud blood rushed to her very forehead, 
as she exclaimed, haughtily, ‘‘unless you have 
some other use for the ticket, mother, you will be 
kind enough to return mine—I shall not accept 
his invitation.” 

“ Augusta!” said her mother, in a tone of re- 


> monstrance. 
use of her in this manner; she rejected me for a ; 


«It is of no use, mother,” she continued, firmly, 
‘I will not go with a man whom I both hate and 
despise. You must have seen my dislike to him, 
and yet you insist upon my tolerating his pre- 
sence every time he inflicts it upon us.” 

‘*«¢ Hate’ and ‘despise’ are strong words, Au- 
gusta,” replied her mother, coldly, when her first 
surprise at this vehement outbreak had a little 
subsided, ‘‘stronger, I think, than the occasion 
; justifies—for I never perceived that he forced 
} any disagreeable attentions upon you. He merely 


: wishes to be considered as an old friend of mine.” 


“*I hope, dear mother,” replied the daughter, 
“that you do not think so meanly of me as to 


: suppose any feeling of pique for the absence of 


these attentions influences my sentiments toward 
him. I disliked him the first time I saw him~— 
there is something hidden about him; he is de- 


} ceiving you, dear mother—oh! do not listen to 
' him, I beseech you!” 


‘‘ Augusta,” said her mother, in a tone of de- 


: cision, while an angry color rose in her cheek, 
‘ «1 desire that you will dismiss this subject alto- 
: gether, and never let me hear of it again. I am 


fully competent to take care of myself.” 





meeting the man whom she disliked; and many | “Then you will marry him!” said Augusta, 
wondered at her seclusion, while others were ' mournfully. 

busied in conjectures respecting Clarence Har- The color rose as brightly in Mrs. Delbridge’s 
wood and Mrs. Delbridge. If she had only known } cheek as in that of a maiden who loves for the 
her brother, if their early intercourse had been ’ first time; she remembered now that Augusta 
characterized by that intimacy which generally ; was not her own daughter—although forgetting 
exists between brothers and sisters, if she knew } that she herself was ignorant of the fact—and she 
where he then was, she would have written to} became impressed with the idea that the young 
him and begged him to come home; but he was ' girl was only looking forward to the fortune she 
yet a stranger to her, and she scarcely knew ; would lose. Under this impression, she replied 
in what part of the world he had taken up his ’ haughtily: 

abode. “I trust that I am at full liberty to consult 
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my own inclination in so doing—although such ; Clarence Harwood’s; and resolved to disappoint 
ig not at present my intention; strange, Augusta, ; such expectations, she immediately settled her 
that an old friend cannot come to the house { entire property on her lover—blinded by her 
without awakening such degrading suspicions } anger, she heeded not his apparently generous re- 


’ through difficulties, trials, and even despair? May 


and fears.” 

Augusta only partly understood her, but she 
had heard enough to make her leave the room 
with the air and step of a young queen; and 
proudly wiping away all traces of tears, she de- 
scended to the drawing-room. 

That evening Clarence Harwood and his former 
betrothed found themselves alone in one of the 
garden walks. 

_ “And so you think then,” said he, with a half 
sneer, ‘‘that love, if it be true, earnest love, will 
continue forever through all the changes of life? 
That it must still be absorbing, unquenchable 


not circumstances turn it to hate? May not re- 
venge prove more powerful than love?” 

“Never!” she replied, earnestly, half fright- 
ened at the expression of his face, ‘‘I cannot 
understand your theory; where one loves, one 
must love always.” 

“Do you practise what you advocate?” he 
whispered, as he bent down closer, ‘‘could you } 
too love always?” 

She made no reply, but turned aside to conceal 
her blushing cheek. He looked at her with a 
sort of triumph. 

“Matilda,” said he, ‘‘we have both suffered in } 
the years that have passed since we parted—the 
lover whom you once cast off again pleads his } 
cause.” m 

Mrs. Delbridge entered the house with a light } 
step, and a face radiant with happiness—Augusta 





monstrances, and paused not until she had placed 
every cent beyond her own disposal. 

It was now the eve before the wedding day. 
They were assembled in the drawing-room; Mrs. 
Delbridge looking beautiful and happy, and Cla- 
rence Harwood near her—while Augusta sat 
buried in a reverie in one of the windows. 

There was a loud ring at the front door-bell— 
a sound of voices in the hall—and the door being 
opened, a very handsome young gentleman stood 
before them. ‘‘ //amilton!’’ exclaimed Mrs. Del- 
bridge, as she rushed into his arms; and kissing 
her again and again, he returned her embrace 
with the most affectionate ardor. Clarence Har- 
wood, from the bottom of his heart, wished him 
anywhere else; but on being introduced, he re- 
turned his salutation with seeming cordiality. 

“Is this my beautiful sister?” exclaimed 
Hamilton, as Augusta was presented. 

She blushed deeply on receiving his brotherly 
salute ; and thought to herself that she never could 
regard this stranger in the light of a brother. 
It was rather an awkward time for Hamilton to 
make his appearance; for there was so much to 
be explained concerning Clarence; and then he 
was so much surprised at the idea of his mother’s 
marrying again, that he could not help looking 
solemn in spite of himself. His dark, expressive 
eyes constantly rested on Augusta with more 
than a brother’s admiration; and she blushed, 
though she knew not why, every time that she 
met his glance. It was evident that he was 


sat moodily in the drawing-room. She stopped} changed; he was not so gay and rattling as he 
suddenly at the sight of her daughter's thoughtful ; had been—his face wore a more thoughtful ex- 
face, and almost shrinking from the questioning > pression—but this pensiveness was tempered by 
glance of her eye, secluded herself in her own } the sweetest of smiles. Everything was expected 
apartment. When she did gain courge to tell} of him at once; he must answer all their ques- 








her, the communication was received in silence, 
without a comment of any description. She 


tone she exclaimed: 
“Really, Augusta, you are a most incompre- 
hensible girl! have you nothing to say?” 
“Nothing that would be agreeable, mother,” 


was the reply, ‘1 told you before that I disliked 


this man—and the daily sight of him is not likely 
to make me feel more cordially disposed.” 
The subject dropped; and mother and daughter 





wished her to say something—anything rather 
than maintain this rigid silence, and in a peevish } 


tions, and give an account of himself in the same 
breath; this he good-naturedly attempted to do, 
observing, to begin with, that those who looked 
for anything marvelous in the relation would be 
very much disappointed. He did not enter into 
particulars in the drawing room; but when alone 
with his mother, he satisfied her’curiosity to the 
utmost. 

««You know, dear mother,” said he, ‘‘ that when 
I left you, at least half of my property was con- 
sumed in paying these gaming-debts, and I re- 
solved not to return until I had made up the 


felt that there was an estrangement between them. loss occasioned by my extravagance and folly. I 


Augusta was provoked that her mother’s vanity 
should so entirely have blinded her eyes; and Mrs. 


have been so quickly transported from place to 
place, that my adventures may almost be said to 
resemble the tales in the Arabian Nights. I have 





Delbridge began to harbor a suspicion toward the 
child of her adoption, which grew stronger every 


been in Europe, Asia, and Africa—almost every 


day. This was strengthened by an insinuation of } habitable place on the face of the globe; trans- 
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ported hither and thither as fast as railroads and 
steamboats could carry me. I rushed on from 
une scene to another, endeavoring to lose in this 
constant excitement all memory of the circum- 
stances which had driven me from home; but it 
would not do—the recollection still remained, 
fresh as the events of yesterday; and I resolved 
to try and repair my shattered fortune. I went 
to London; and steadfastly shutting my eyes and 
closing my ears to all the temptations of the 
gay metropolis, I applied myself industriously to 
business, and have now realized sufficient to 
make me independent for the rest of my life. 
Five years is a long time to be separated from 
those we love—to see none but strange faces and 
cold hearts; but the ordeal has done me good—I 
am a different character from the wild son who 
left you five years ago.” 

Those in the drawing-room had been enter- 
tained with amusing scraps of adventure, and 
brilliant stories, which made the evening seem 
extremely short; but they little knew the true 
motive for this jaunt. 

*¢ And now, dear mother,” said Hamilton, while 
a sobered expression came over his animated 
features. ‘‘Are you quite happy in forming this 
second connection? Have you well considered 
the step you are about to take?” 

‘*Why do you ask me this question, Hamilton?” 
said she, reproachfully, ‘‘Clarence was the lover 
of my youth, and it is hardly kind to cast a gloom 
upon my wedding eve by such surmises.” 

‘Forgive me, dear mother,” was the reply, 
“but I was so much surprised—so utterly un- 
prepared for it; and then,” continued he, with a 
smile, ‘‘you know my jealous disposition from a 
boy, and now there is one who will have a stronger 
claim upon my mother’s love.” 

But, although he tried to laugh it off, the un- 
easy feeling still clung to him, and he slept but 
little on the eve of his mother’s second nuptials. 
There was a silence for some time, and then 
Hamilton observed: 


we 


«*What a very lovely girl is that adopted sister 
of mine! There is something so lofty and ele. 
vated in her style of beauty, and she is so ex. 
quisitely graceful without the least effort, that it 
really is quite tormenting to have her regard me 
but as a brother.” 

But Mrs. Delbridge answered his remarks 
coldly, and was evidently but little pleased at 
the turn which his thoughts had taken. The 
two separated for the night; each with a feeling 
of disgust which the other had occasioned. 

The morning dawned clear and beautiful; and 
the widow seemed almost as young and lovely in 
her splendid bridal dress, as when, years ago, 
she had first uttered the soulless vows which de- 
stroyed her first dream of love. Clarence Har- 
wood glanced at her lovely face with a feeling of 


and Augusta looked on with a mournful sensa- 
tion, although they tried to appear happy. 

The spacious church was thronged with the gay 
and fashionable. Mrs. Delbridge’s five hundred 
friends flocked to witness her second appearance 
as a bride, and not a few envied her the hand- 
some bridegroom, who seemed so cold and proud 
in the midst of his happiness. As she rose from 
her knees, her dark eyes met his with a beaming 
look of love; but she was startled by the cold, 
rigid expression of his features. He seemed to 
forget that she was before him—that the crowd 
had assembled to witness their bridal—and when 
the ceremony was over, he mechanically handed 
her to the carriage, and seated himself beside her 
with the same listless expression. The elegant 
rooms were thrown open for the admission of 
visitors, who ded no d bidding to enter 
the hospitable mansion; and the laugh and song 
went round as they drank happiness to the newly- 
married pair. Flushed with wine, Clarence Har- 
wood at length relapsed from his apathy; and 
in his brilliant repartees and joyous laugh there 
seemed no trace of the unwilling bridegroom. 
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BY EDITH VERE. 





Waenrs art thou, lonely wanderer, where art thou? 
Why stand’st thou still amid earth’s busy life? 
What hast thou done to win alone the guerdon, 
To gaze inactive on the toil of life? 
In days gone by, when hope’s sweet visions lapped me 
In youth’s Elysium, with its cloudless sky, 
I read great dreams and glorious aspirations 
Upon thy brow, and in thy earnest eye, 


I saw thee fearless climb ambition’s summits, 





To win thy chap!et from immortal Fame; 


I saw thee, Victor, reach where thou aspirest, 
And on her glittering page inscribe thy name. 


Full swiftly passed away my fair, sweet visions— 
Full swiftly swept dark clouds across my sky; 
Ah, surely as my bright Elysium faded, 
So have I seen my hopes of thee too die. 


I speak not to bewail those vanished hours, 

Life hath for thee more than an empty dream; 
How blest so ’ere it maketh all the future, 

How pure and holy all earth through it seem. 


pride—it added to his triumph; while Hamilton — 
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A NEW WAY 


TO EAT RADISHES. 





BY SMITH JONES, JB. 





My wife is an excellent creature, but not wholly ; 
infallible. Everybody has a weakness, and hers ‘ 
is to lose her temper. She never, however, flies } 
into a downright passion; a comfortable state of : 
irritation is all she reaches; and it is but justice to ; 
say that even this condition is never attained with- 
out due provocation. Her friends consider her a 
woman of spirit, her enemies call her a scold. 

The difficulty of obtaining good servants is the ; 
greatest plague of her life: unless indeed it is 
the difficulty of keeping them, which appears to 
be a plague quite as great. ‘I declare,” she 
often says, when I come home at night, ‘that 
these servants will wear my life out. Such lazy, 
careless, wasteful creatures as they are; and 
without a bit of gratitude either, no matter what 
one does for them. There’s Judy, whom I took 
a raw girl from Ireland, and whom I have taught ; 
to be good for something at last, is asking more 
wages, as if 1 had never done anything for her in 
my life.” Or, perhaps, the complaint is, ‘that 
vain, silly creature Jane has had a beau coming 
to see her lately. I'll have her know that no 
such fellows shall be hanging about my house, 
keeping the servants from work and making them 
above their business.” 

My good wife has a notion, it will be seen, that 
kitchen-maids have no right to be admired, to 
have beaux, or to get married; and as | find this 
opinion very prevalent among housewives gene- 
rally, I suppose she must be correct, and that 
servant girls cannot have hearts like other women. 

Or her complaint is in a still different key. 
“Sally has been thieving, just think of it. I 
thought the Madeira did not hold out as it should, 
and suspected the lazy minx of drinking it, so I 
put a little antimonial wine into the bottle yes- 
terday, and to-day she has been as sick as death. 
Now that I have caught her in her tricks, as I 
told her, to-morrow, if she can lift her head from 
her pillow, she goes.” 

I never interfere in these affairs. My doctrine 
is that a man’s business is to make money for 
the family, and that it is the woman’s concern to 
see that the money is properly spent. The hus- 
band should be supreme at the counting house, 
the woman at home. 
or even thinks proper to discharge one, I never 
interfere. Indeed I make it a point to obey all 





lf my wife scolds a servant, ; 





her household edicts, in order to set a good ex- 
ample; and thus, when our new sofa came home, 
Vou. XX.—15 


I did not dare to lie on it, with my boots on, as on 
the old one. Sometimes, I am afraid, I secretly 
question the justice of her decrees; but I remem- 
ber that she is nervous, perhaps, in consequence 
of being worried; and, with this consolation, I 
pardon any little exhibition of irritability. 

The best cook my wife ever had was named 
Hannah; and, miraculous to relate, she lived with 
us nearly a year. During that blessed period I 
heard comparatively little of bad servants. My 
wife’s nervousness, too, decreased. The children 
were scolded less than formerly, and, once or 
twice, when I had quite forgot that the sofa was 
new, she actually overlooked my offence. I attri- 
buted this improvement to her having changed 
from Allopathy to Homcepathy. Whether I was 
correct or not my story will prove. 

One day, on coming home to dinner, I found 
Mrs. Jones in a decided fluster. 

‘*What’s the matter, my dear,”’ I said, a little 
astonished; for I began to fear the new doctor 
was not so potent after all. 

“The matter! Why that I have had to get 
dinner to-day, and the children were as cross ds 
they could be. I’m nearly worn out.” And, 
throwing herself on a chair, she began to fan 
herself with her apron, for the dear creature, I 
must state, had her arms bared to the elbow, and 
was in other respects also in her kitchen disha- 
bille. 

*“*Why, where’s Hannah?” 

**Hannah!” responded my wife. ‘Hannah! 
I’ve turned the good-for nothing thing off. 1 
packed her away bag, and baggage, before ten 
o’clock. She’s an insolent huzzy.” Here the 
outraged woman paused for breath, and funned 
herself with renewed violence; while I waited, 
with a face full of commisseration, to hear the 
details of the affair. At last she resumed. ‘I 
told her to make the beds, for Jane, you know, 
is sick with a sore-throat; but she flatly refused; 
she didn’t hire, she said, to do chamber-work. 
I told her to hold her tongue, and not give me 
any of her insolence; but she answered that she 
wasn’t a Guinea nigger, to be talked to in that 
way.” 

** Very insolent, indeed,” I said, convinced that, 
in this case, my wife had been strictly just. ‘But 
how came Hannah to refuse doing Jane’s work, 
when Jane was sick? She has made the beds 
before, under such circumstances, hasn’t she?” 
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‘Yes, but Jane and she have quarrelled. They 
didn’t speak to each other for a week, before 
Jane fell sick.” 

‘‘Hannah had no business, however,” I said, 
**to let that interfere with her duties. You said 
nothing to her before ordering her to do the 
chamber-work ?” 

‘**T came down into the kitchen, where, finding 
her sitting with her hands before her, I asked her 
pretty sharply, for I was indignant you may be 
sure, I asked her, I say, why she hadn’t made 
the beds, adding that I didn’t pay my servants 
a dollar and a half a week, that they might 
sit before the stove all day, doing nothing, and 
wasting coal. The lazy jade, at that, answered 
pertly, as I have told you.” And my wife, having 
thus delivered herself of her ire, again fanned 
herself, and sat looking the embodied picture of 
an outraged housekeeper. 

I did not now wonder at Hannah’s insolence. 
Not that I would have any lady, who honors me 
by reading this sketch, to suppose that I meant 
to defend, or even palliate the conduct of our 
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tilted his plate, with all its contents, into his lap; 
and Ellen, who sat next to him, was knocked off 
her chair and seriously hurt, in consequence of 
James falling over on her, when his mother boxed 
his ears for his carelessness. Before the meal 
was half over three of the children were crying, 
and the other looked frightened half out of her 
wits. On that melancholy day, I really believe 
my wife did scold; and I am glad that none of 
her enemies were present to hear her. At last, 
however, the dinner came to an end, as all things 
must; I snatched my hat, and was soon hurrying 
back to business, moralizing on the trials of 
woman’s life: but as I closed the door, the last 
sound I heard, over Elien’s cries, was my wife’s 
voice, declaring to her children that they “‘ would 
be the death of her.” 

I inserted the advertisement, according to pro- 
mise; and on the next day, when I came home to 
dinner, fourd a new cook regularly installed into 
office. The meal was excellent, for my wife had 
superintended it; and the children were quiet, 
for Jane had ‘‘made an effort,” like Mrs. Chick, 


cook. Far from it! But though it is a received and came down to wait on them. Mrs. Jones 





maxim among h 


Hannah was an exception to the general rule, 
possessing acute sensibilities indeed, and, there- 
fore, I was not astonished that she forgot herself 
in her reply to my wife. In fact it was this pride 
of character that made our cook so superior as a 
servant, for she did her work well, out of respect 
to herself, as well as from duty to her mistress, 
Aware of this, I had supposed, in my ignorance, : 


keepers that kitchen-maids } 
have no feelings, and though I do not pretend to : 
deny the justice of a maxim which is so univer- ' 
sally in vogue, yet I happened to know that ‘ 


was in excellent spirits. She had taken some 
pulsatilla, I think that is what she called it, and 
the medicine seemed to have wonderfully soothed 
her spirits. I began again to have faith in home- 
pathy. 

‘I have found a treasure in my new cook,” 
she said, as she accompanied me to the door, a 
habit she always has, dear creature, when her 
nerves are right, ‘‘her name is Biddy, and she’s 
Irish; but she lived out in the ‘ould country,’ as 
she calls it, in the first families, and knows how 
to cook almost everything. You saw how nicely 


that kitchen-maids generally would be better, if ; things were prepared to-day. Well, I did nothing 


they had higher ideas of self-importance; but my 
wife’s difficulty with Hannah convinced me that, 
like all men who attempt to reason about house- 
hold affairs, I had fallen into an error. 

After a short space I answered, ‘well, I’ll 
advertise for a cook this afternoon, so that, by 
noon to-morrow, you’!l have your choice of fifty 
applicants. And now let us have dinner. Any ‘ 
thing will do, you know, my dear. In fact, if I 
had suspected your difficulty, I would have dined 
down town, though there is nothing I dislike so 
much as eating at a cafe.” 

I believe I shall remember that dinner as long 
as llive, Not that the food was scanty, ill-cooked, 
or even badly served. But my poor wife's nerves 
had been so shattered by the occurrences of the 
morning, that the noise of the children almost 
made her crazy; and the children, in consequence 
of the sickness of Jane, who generally waited on 
them at table, were unfortunately noisier than 
ever. Little Harry burnt his mouth with a piece 





of hot potato; Mary upset her tumbler; James 


but overlook her, and she seemed so competent 
that, after this, I shall not hesitate to let her cook 
in her own way. It’s a great relief to have 
servant we can depend on, and yet one that is 
not impudent; and Biddy knows her place, if ever 
a girl did, and is quite polite indeed.” 

So we parted with a kiss. But, after I had 
descended the steps, Mrs. Jones reopened the 
door, which she had half closed, and called out, 

‘Come home early to-night, dear, if you can. 
I found some radishes in the market this morn- 
ing, the first of the season, and I bought them, 
knowing how fond you were of radishes. We'll 
go to the Exhibition, if vou get home in time.” 

Now I had been wishing to visit the Exhibi- 
tion, for more than a week, but, every evening, 
something had prevented Mrs. Jones from going. 
At first Ellen was a little sick: then a neighbor 
dropped in; then Jane got the sore-throat, and 
lastly came this unfortunate affair with Hannah. 
I accordingly signified that I would be home 
early, and went back to give my wife another 
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kiss, in return for her thoughtfulness with regard 
to the radishes. 

Punctual to the hour I was at home and sitting 
at the tea-table. Mrs. Jones was already attired 
for the Exhibition, in her last new silk, and looked, 
I thought, unusually well. We were in such haste 
to get off that, like children, we took our places 
at table before the tea was brought up, or any of 
the food. 

At last the new cook herself appeared, carry- 
ing our supper on a huge tray. I was so busy 
gerutinizing the face of this treasure of kitchen- 
maids that I noticed nothing else, until I heard 
my wife, in a tone of shrill alarm, exclaim, 

In the name of goodness what have you done 
to the radishes?” 

At this, of course, I looked at the radishes, 
which had been placed just before me. 

I do not know that I can convey, in language, 
any idea of what they resembled. Such radishes, 
indeed, I had never seen. They looked soft like 
beets overdone, and yet they were not like beets 
altogether. 

Perplexed I looked from the radishes to Biddy. 

‘Shure, ma’am,” she said. ‘J diled’em; and 
that’s the proper way, isn’t it?” 

The tea-pot, which had paused, half way up, 
for my wife was about filling a cup when she 
descried the radishes, now fell to the waiter. 


COME 





Luckily it was of Brittania ware, and not of 
China, so that the tea only deluged the tray, and 
did not fly over my wife's person. It was well 
it.was thus, I repeat, for Mrs. Jones was too 
astounded to move. At last, however, she found 
words. 

‘Go down into the kitchen, this minute, you 
stupid thing,” she cried, ‘‘eat your supper, and 
then pack off. Boil radishes!” And as Biddy, 
apparently as astounded as her mistress, though 
from a different reason, closed the door hastily, 
Mrs, Jones exclaimed, ‘‘I declare I’ll never have 
another of these wild Irish in the house: they’ll 
be the death of me if I do.” 

It was full an hour before my wife’s nerves 
were at all composed. Of course we did not get 
to the Exhibition that night. For days Mrs. 
Jones was quite unbraced. I believe that even 
pulsatilla failed to soothe her, so great had been 
the shock she received. 

We have since had a dozen cooks, and the last 
one goes to-morrow. Who we shall get next I 
cannot tell. I begin almost to regret that Mrs. 
Jones had not put up with Hannah’s impudence; 
but I suppose it is wrong for me to listen to 
such sentiments; for that would be encouraging 
kitchen-maids in having feelings, a thing not to 
be heard of, in any well ordered household. 


PAR 
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BY MARY RIGGS. 





Come back, come back, my love! 
The lagging hours are drear; 

Time passes slowly, heavily: 

There breathes not in my list’ning ear 
Strains of love’s ancient melody. 


Whither art thou, my love? 

Where hath thy footsteps roamed 
Since last thou greeted cheerily, 
The heart that at thy spirit’s throne 

Worshipped devoutly, fervently? 


Fond ties were rent, my love! 
Within that parting brief, 
Hopes of bland, spring-time radiancy, 
Grew shriveled, sere as withered leaves, 
In vain, uncheered despondency. 


’Tis over now, my love! 

All that conflicting strife ; 
Hushed is my soul's serenity, 
The myriad, darksome ills of life, 

Surveying meekly, placidly. 





I think of thee, my love! 
As of a dear, dear friend, 
For whom I pine not hopelessly, 
While with serenest faith I blend 
True love, devotion, constancy. 


For thee, for thee, my love, 
I shield the precious trust, 
The portal of blest memory, 
When incense daily burns as erst, 
For thee, love, mildly, silently. 


The day is gone, my love! 
- Night steals athwart the sky, 
With beams of soft tranquillity; 
While to my Father dear, on high 
I pray for thee, love, pray for thee. 


Thine my last thought, my love! 
An angel’s starry wings, 

Transported fleetly, tenderly, 

To true love’s fresh, and flowing spring, 
Come back, my love, come back to me. 





THE FATAL NECKLACE. 





BY EB. W. DEWEES. 





For some time after Isabella and Ferdinand ; Christina. He hoped—he trusted the suffering 
had been crowned king and queen of Castile, } would be his alone. 


their path was beset with many troubles and 
difficulties. A powerful party, headed by King 
Alphonso, of Portugal, supported the claims of 
the Princess Joanna to her father’s crown. Fer- 
dinand had, indeed, defeated Alphonso at Toro, 
but many great nobles were still disaffected, and 
it required all the address of the two wise young 


Don Roderick’s proffered hand was accepted 
by the Marquis de Villena for his sister, and a 
reconciliation effected between the antagonistic 
parties. The betrothal took place immediately, 
and it was arranged that the marriage should 
follow speedily. 

Don Roderick had had some previous acquaint- 





sovereigns to prevent another civil outbreak. As {ance with his future bride. He admired her 
one of the most effectual means of cementing ; loveliness, he revered her noble character, and 
permanent peace and union between the hostile / it was impossible for even his preoccupied heart 
parties, the king and queen endeavored to pro- ; not to yield to a certain tenderness for her, as 
mote such marriages as would conduce to this ; pale and greatly agitated she plighted him a 
end. Many dangerous opponents were thus gained ; hand which Don Roderick doubted not was as 
over to their side, but one powerful young noble ; unwillingly given as his own. 
still obstinately persisted in his opposition. It} And how was it meanwhile with Donna Chris- 
was the proud Marquis de Villena, whose power ; tina, the dark, handsome lady whom Don Roderick 
and resources were so great, that it was mani- ‘loved? When the tidings of his betrothal reached 
festly of advantage, almost of necessity, to conci- ; her, she fell into a death-like trance. Throughout 
liate him. To do so, King Ferdinand wished to ; the night afterward, she paced her chamber with 
offer the hand of his friend, Don Roderick de Cam- } frantic gestures, and when morning came she 
bra, to the Marquis de Villena’s sister in marriage. ; despatched a messenger to Don Roderick, desiring 
Don Roderick was accounted the most courtly ; him to come to her. 
gentleman, and the bravest knight among Ferdi- ; Don Roderick immediately obeyed the sum- 
nand’s adherents; the affection of brothers sub- ;mons. As he entered the apartment where Chris- 
sisted between him and the king. His rank, his ‘tina waited alone to receive him, she advanced 
accomplishments, his renown distinguished him ‘ hurriedly to meet him, and said, in a quick, pas- 
among the nobles: he alone might, with hope of sion-choked voice— 
success, aspire to the hand of the sister of the} ‘Signor! signor! what do I hear of you? I 
haughty young marquis. The Donna Inez was ; know not if I have a right to say so—but sooner 
a lady of exquisite beauty—rich—high-born, and {had I thought to hear of your death than the 
of a noble, exalted character. Nothing, appa- ; hated tidings that reached me yesterday. I know 
rently, could be more to Don Roderick’s advan- { well that word of love has never passed between 
tage than a connection with one so highly endowed ‘us, and yet—alas that I should make so unwo- 
by nature and fortune; but unhappily his affec- ; manly an avowal—and yet—lI fancied that you 
tions had been already bestowed elsewhere. He, ; loved me, signor—loved me as I love you!” and 
therefore, resisted Ferdinand’s importunities, and { she would have thrown herself at Don Roderick’s 
the queen’s entreaties, till the preparations which { feet had he not caught her in his arms. 


the marquis began to make for a new insurrection, 
convinced him that another civil war could only 
be avoided by the renunciation of his dearest 
wishes. 

Don Roderick’s love for his country and 
sovereigns prevailed; he consented to make on 
the altar of duty the most painful sacrifice a 
man can make—that of his first love for woman. 
The only thing that alleviated the anguish such 
a decision cost him, was the knowledge that no 


For a time Don Roderick attempted no reply. 
He was content to fold in his close embrace the 
woman he loved, and Donna Christina too thought 
only of the present. But soon withdrawing her- 
self from him, she said— 

“I know not by what right, signor, you give, 
or I receive these caresses. I pray you, sir, end 
my doubts—tell me if what I have heard of you 
be true.” 

‘It is true,” said Don Roderick, sadly, and he 





words of love had ever been exchanged between / explained to her the weighty reasons which had 
him and the object of his passion—the Donna’ compelled him to renounce his fondest wishes. 
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He told her how well—how passionately he loved , she repeated with flashing eyes—‘I would that 
her, but how he had hoped, for her sake, that her ; either she or I were dead!” 


heart might be cold to him. He tried to incite } 


Don Roderick excused the unhappy woman’s 


her to the same pitch of self-devotion, which had } violence, and soothed and comforted her as well 


enabled him to make so great a sacrifice for his ' as he could. 
} of his soul, saying that after the vows of the mor- 


country. 


He took a sad farewell of the idol 


But Donna Christina’s patriotism would not ; row, he dared not trust himself in her too dan- 
carry her so far. She only felt that she loved, and } } gerous presence. He besought her to strengthen 


that she would sooner give up country, friends, : 
life—the whole world than the man she adored. 
She told him so—she wept on his bosom—but ; 
even her tears, though they caused Don Roderick 
the most poignant suffering, could not alter his ; 
determination. His soul had already passed ; 
through the fiery ordeal—his sacrifice had been ; 
tendered and accepted—it was too late to recede ' 
with honor, even for the sake of the happiness | 
of one so dear. 

The lovers parted—love and sorrow in his heart ; 
—in hers love and anger. It was arranged that } 
they should meet once more, on the night before } 
the bridal, to take a last farewell of each other > 
ere separated forever. 

Meanwhile the preparations for the marriage } } 
proceeded. Never was there a more wretched ! 
man than the envied Don Roderick, about to wed | 
the beautiful, much-coveted heiress, Donna Inez. } 
But alas! with riches and “honors thick upon } 
him,” assured of the passionate love of the woman } 
he adored, she upon whom he was about to bestow } 
his hand, was, however lovely, a stranger to his ' 
heart. 

Don Roderick sought the society of his be-; 
trothed as little as etiquette would permit—his ; 
thoughts were elseWhere. Had it been otherwise, ! 
he could not have failed to be won by the tender 
dignity of the beautiful woman whom he was 
about to wed. 

The day appointed for the marriage quickly ap- 
proached. The night preceding it, Don Roderick 
visited Christina according to promise. 

It was a scene of terrible suffering to them 
both. In vain did Don Roderick, who had nerved 
himself for the trial, attempt the sooth the beau- 
tifal woman who wept passionately in his arms. 
She repeated wildly expressions of her boundless 
love for him, and refused to be comforted. 

“Who is this Donna Inez,” she said, often, 
“that she should step between thee and me? 
Am I not as young, as handsome, as well-born 
as she?—as fit to be thy bride?—do we not love 
each other? Why then should she snatch the 
cup of bliss from my lips? But I have seen my 
rival,” she continued, wildly—‘‘I wished to see 
my enemy, and I foresee how it will be—she is 
gentle and beautiful—she will steal your heart 





as well as your hand from me. Oh, would that 
either she or I were dead! The world should 
not hold us both—it is not wide enough,” and 


: him and herself on the stern performance of their 
} duty. 


At parting Donna Christina placed a casket in 


’ his hands, saying— 


“IT pray you present your fair bride with the 
wedding gift I have prepared for her.” And pale 
and trembling she saw the man she loved depart 
from her to wed another. 

On the morrow there were gay revels in Mad- 
} rid. Amid great pomp and gorgeous pageantry, 
the noble Don Roderick was wedded to the high- 
born Donna Inez. All the world gazed admiring 
at the handsome man and beautiful woman who 
plighted their faith to each other. All pro- 


} nounced it a fitting match; for Don Roderick 


was the soul of honor, and Donna Inez of exalted 
virtue. If the bridegroom looked sad and stern, 
men knew that it was not his wont to let his mood 
be written on his face—and the timid tremblings 
—the blushes of the bride seemed to prove that 
her heart at least was not cold. 

On the bridal night a gay company was assem- 
bled at the palace of the bride’s brother. Dance, 
and song, and luxurious cheer lent their aid to 
pleasure. Proud knights and brilliant ladies 
paced the marble floors; but who shall describe 
the beauty of the fair bride, who received with a 
touching and sad grace the homage all tendered 
her. Her spotless bridal robes fell in rich folds 
around her faultless form, and on her lovely neck 
was a necklace of pearls—the gift of Donna 
Christina. 

But while the revelry was at its height, and 
gay feet were keeping time to sweet music—a 
wild scream, as of one in pain, rang through the 
apartment, and Donna Inez fell lifeless on the 
floor. Friends hastened to her aid. Her hand 
had grasped the necklace as though she would 
tear it from her neck—and that her breathing 
might not be impeded, it was removed. Donna 
Inez soon revived—the necklace was replaced at 
her request, and the festivities continued, but 
throughout the evening the death-like pallor did 
not leave her cheek. 

Donna Inez assumed the new dignities of her 
station, as the head of Don Roderick’s house, with 
@ grace peculiarly her own. Her deportment too 
to her husband was perfect. Modesty and ten- 
derness were equally mingled in her bearing. 

Don Roderick, for his part, treated his wife with 
the courtesy and consideration due to her exalted 
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character; he felt, too, the most sincere pity for 


her—lamenting that one so perfectly lovely, and } 
worthy of being warmly loved, should be bestowed } 


on a husband who had no heart to be touched by 
her charms. 

Since his marriage, Don Roderick had scrupu- 
lously refrained from seeking Donna Christina’s 
society. Duty—honor bade him forbear her dan- 
gerous company. When, however, several weeks 
afterward she sent for him, he hesitated not to go 
to her, thinking she had something of importance 
to say to him. Not so—the unhappy lady had 
merely been unable longer to endure his absence. 
She deplored her hard fate, and would have re- 


newed the passionate scene of their last inter- } 
» It chanced that about this time, when the news 


view; but Don Roderick’s high sense of honor 


made him shrink now from the bold expressions ; 
He was gentle, } 


of love which burst from her lips. 
tender with her, as befitting to one so unhappy— 
unhappy too for his sake; but when, piqued by 
his coldness and incited by jealousy, she descended 


solicitous care of a brother for a loved and honord 
sister. She received these attentions with evident 
pleasure and gratitude. Sometimes when he was 
not looking at her, her eyes would rest upon him 
with an expression of sad, self-devoted tender. 
ness, as though she had made—or was about to 
make some great sacrifice for his sake. At such 
} times his heart Beemed almost overflowing with 
3 love, yet with a touching dignity she repressed 
all outward expression of it. Every one knows 
how watching an invalid softens the heart, how 
tender of—how fond we become of the object of 
solicitude. So Don Roderick found it. He felt 
that the death of Donna Inez would be the greatest 
affliction that could befall him. 





of the illness of Donna Inez had spread far and 
wide, that Don Roderick happened to meet Donna 
Christina in the street. She stopped him, and 
said, in a strange mocking tone, 

“Report has informed me, signor, of the illness 





to abuse and calumniate his wife’s pure charrcter, } of your lady-wife, but I would learn from yourself 
he felt contempt taking place of the love and re-; if her case be as dangerous as rumor says.” 
verence he had once felt for her. Don Roderick} ‘Donna Inez is indeed very seriously indis- 
defended his wife as justice demanded from these } posed,” answered Don Roderick, gravely, ‘but I 
jealous aspersions, and they parted in anger and } trust she may yet be restored to perfect health.” 
coldness. Donna Christina laughed bitterly, and then said 
Thus disappointed in the character of the’ in a constrained voice, and with a hesitation not 
woman of his choice, Don Roderick began inter- } natural to her, ‘‘I pray you, signor, doth your 
nally to contrast her qualities with those of the! fair bride often wear the poor pearls I sent her 
gentle being to whom fortune had, against his! for a wedding gift?” 
wishes, united him in marriage. It wasimpos-; ‘I know not,” answered Don Roderick, shortly, 
sible but that the latter should gain by the com-} and passed on, for there was something in the 
parison; his estimation of her noble mind, her } tone of her voice that grated discordantly on his 
womanly tenderness, increased with every hour } ear. 
that he spent in her society. He could not but At the moment he had given but little heed to 
feel her superior worth. } Donna Christina’s question, but as he walked 
Since Don Roderick’s marriage Donna Christina homeward it recurred to his mind. It struck 
had shut herself from the world, that she might } } him as strange—why this anxiety about a trifle 
indulge her grief and jealousy undisturbed; now, } } at such a time? why concern herself about a sick 
however—perhaps in the hope of sometimes meet- } } lady’s ornaments? her own gifttoo. He remem- 
ing him she loved—she began again to mingle in } ; bered the illness of Donna Inez on the only time 
gay society. Don Roderick saw her often, but ; he had seen her wear the pearls—on the bridal 
alas! each time they met she fell in his opinion. } night, and a horrible suspicion crossed his mind. 
Her violence, her boldness—her want of principle } He hastened home in the greatest excitement, 
disgusted him. } and entering the room where his wife lay resting 
Meanwhile the health of Donna Inez began | on a couch, he cried almost breathless, 
visibly to decline. The bloom had in fact never; «For heaven’s sake, Inez, where are the pearls 
returned to her cheek since the wedding night, } } that Donna Christina sent you for a wedding 
when she had fainted in the midst of the festivi- } } gift?” 


ties; but now she was evidently ill: every day her } 
looks became less earthly—more spiritual—more } 


her to travel, offering himself to accompany her. 
But Donna Inez only smiled sadly and shook her 


head, saying it would be of no use—she was better } be too late. 


Donna Inez lifted the scarf that veiled her 


> beautiful neck, and pointed to them. 
heavenly. Don Roderick became really alarmed } 
about her. He called in medical advice and wished } 


” 


‘“‘Remove them! remove them instantly! 
grasped Don Roderick, growing pale as death— 


; “remove them as you value your life!” 


‘*Nay,” said Inez, gently and calmly, “it would 
Let them rest where they are now, 


where she was. Still she continued to droop. } and be buried with me when I die.” 
Her hushand watched and tended her with the 


But Don Roderick would himself have torn 


| 
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them from her neck, had not his wife stayed his 
hand. 

«Jt would be useless,” she said, ‘*to remove 
this necklace—its work is done, and see—here is 
another, which not all your endeavors could dis- 
place ;” and raising the pearls she showed another 
necklace, painted, as it were, on her pure skin; 
each poisoned pear! had left its shadow. 

Donna Inez saw her husband’s look of horror 
and despair at the sight, and said soothingly, 

«Blame not yourself or another, my husband, 
for myact. I have known that these pearls were 
poisoned ever since the first time I wore them, yet 
they have never been removed since that hour. I} 
saw how it was with you—that you loved another. 
I perceived how love and jealousy had compelled 
an unhappy woman to a fearful means of ridding 
herself of her rival. From my heart I forgive 
her—I accepted her gift. I pitied her—I pitied 
you. A hopeless passion which I myself cherished 
made me wish for death, and taught me to feel 
for—to be lenient to you both—to wish to make 
you happy.” 

A jealous pang shot through Don Roderick’s 
heart even in that sad hour. 

‘You loved another then?” he said. 

“I never loved but one,” Donna Inez replied, 





suppressing her emotion—‘‘never but one—and 


9 


you are he! 


TO MY 


Her husband clasped her weeping to his heart. 

‘¢ Live then, dearest, noblest wife, for my sake!” 
he cried, almost beside himself with grief and 
horror. ‘Believe me when I declare to you that 
never, even in the hours of my warmest passion 
for Donna Christina, did I ever love her so deeply, 
so truly as I now love you. Henceforth she is 
loathsome to my soul. You—you alone, pure and 
spotless angel, possess my unworthy heart!” 

Donna Inez trembled with emotion. 

‘I never thought to be so happy in this world,” 
she said, as she lay folded in her husband’s em- 
brace. 

“Do not speak then of dying,” said Don Ro- 
derick—‘‘we shall yet be happy—live to let a 
life of love and devotion atone for what you have 
suffered!” 

‘It cannot be,” Inez replied, sadly, ‘‘my mo- 
ments are already numbered; but a few more, 
and I shall live no longer, except in your memory, 
where I would be cherished tenderly—awakening 
no stern or bitter thoughts to any. And be not 
troubled for my fate, my beloved; my lot has been 
fortunate beyond my hopes. I thought to die 
unknown, unloved, and unlamented—even so I 
accounted myself happy, since it was for your 
sake. But now, thus—thus folded in your arms 
—sustained by your love, ’tis bliss to die.” 
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Guavty to thee amid the flight of years, 
Will memory’s pinions wing their eager way; 
To thee, who ever through this life of tears 
Hast lit its darkness with thy sunny ray; 
Thou wast my empress in the morning hours, 
The star amid my dreams of poesy; 
The single rose amid the dewy bowers, 
That lured my soul to thoughts of purity. 


As rivers gleaming in the glorious sun, 

Voice out their gladness to the perfumed air, 
So ’neath the presence of that treasured one, 

My hopes were mirrored in a world more fair; 
A magic world, within whose blessed light 

All things, the richest and the best, did come, 
Bringing into the weary dreams as bright 

As those that flit around our quiet home, 


And I did love thee, not a transient flame, 
Burned on the altar of an early dream; 
No, I have dwelt upon that cherished name 
Till it became the priestess and the beam; 
And softly came around our household hearth 
The angel wings of woman’s ministry; 
Rich hopes, as wild and joyous in their birth 
As were the early dreams of loving thee. 


And ever thus has been the full, deep tide, 
Upheaving from this ocean love of mine; 

A memory forever by my side 
To lead me onward to a nobler shrine; 

The calm, hushed voice still sounding in my sleep, 
Like to a strain of distant melody, 

The holy light from out those eyes so deep, 
That shines on all so clear and tranquilly. 


Amid my dreams of human faith and love— 
Of love that stems the tempest and the blast— 
Of faith, that in its truthfulness shall prove 
Its holy office faithful to the last; 
Thou hast been present with thy watchful care, 
Guarding a heart too prone to dream at best, 
Too much forgetting one whose sinless prayer 
Has lingered round his home a Heavenly guest. 


But brightly now the sun of promise shines, 
The dark and stormy waves of time along, 
With all some token of thy virtue twines 
Sweet as the cadence of the evening song; 
And truly now, when youth’s wild day is o’er, 
And every fancied passion’s hushed to rest, 
I give this song to thee from memory’s shore, 
‘ An echo of the tide within my breast. 
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These months may be classed together, on 
account of the sameness of their general fea- 
tures, and of the gardening operations which 
they demand. It is true the early part of No- 
vember is sometimes clothed with the decaying 
verdure of autumn. But these late lingerings 
of departing beauty are rather occasional than 
constant characteristics of the season; and, as 
a rule, November is a wintry month, after all. 
Nature is falling into the sleep which is only to 
be broken by the warmer days and lengthening 
lights of spring. 

And yet gardening is neither impossible, nor 
unpleasant, even at this season. Let our fair 
readers throw by the attractive book, and leave 
the easy-chair by the side of a bright fire, any 
morning of these months, when it does not 
actually rain; then let them defend their feet 
well against damp, and “wrap their mantle 
round them,” and boldly face the cold, and they 
will not be long before they discover in the gar- 
den what will repay them for their apparent 
self-denial. There are birds peculiar to the 
winter; there are vegetable phenomena, only 
now to be seen; the sky has often a grandeur, 
with all its murkiness, which warmer months 
do not disclose. In short, if the trial is made, 
satisfaction will be the result, to say nothing of 
the quicker circulation and healthy glow with 
which those who adventure forth will return to 
their in-door occupations. 

But the gardening duties of these months are 
still more discernible than their pleasures. In 
the open air, the utmost cleanliness is requisite, 
or mildew and damp will spread, and slugs, &c., 
will increase under the shelter furnished to them 
by decaying vegetation. Any new features which 
it is desirable the garden should assume next 
season, must now be decided upon. All trans- 
planting should, if possible, be finished early in 
December, to give the least chance of failure. 
The pruning of trees, and thinning out of shrubs, 
cannot be done at a better time. The soil of 
beds should be thrown up roughly, to be mel- 
lowed and improved by the frosts; this is espe- 
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resting indeed, if it will admit of no improvement 
to be executed either by the hands or under the 
eyes of its proprietor. 

There is much to be done in-doors during 
these months, whether you possess a green- 
house, or delight yourselves in the luxury of a 
few choice flowers in your windows. Bulbs will 
begin to repay you for your care, and they must 
be watched and tended sedulously, to keep up 
an even temperature, and to secure for them all 
the light possible. Plants which bloom in the 
spring and summer, such as geraniums and roses, 
should be kept alive now, but no more, as it is 
better for them to enjoy perfect rest during the 
winter months. We have had much to do with 
window-gardening, and have often so managed 
a stock of young geraniums, that they have re- 
mained stationary, from November to February, 
with scarcely any perceptible growth, yet per- 
fectly green and healthful. If this rule is not 
attended to, and such plants are excited by heat 
and moisture, they will produce a spindley growth 
at the expense of their real strength, and will 
suffer at the period of flowering. In a state of 
excitation plants must. have light, and this cannot 
be given where there is but little space; but by 
allowing them perfect repose, secured by coolness 
and dryness, they may be put almost anywhere, 
and will not suffer even in the dark. The im- 
portance of this observation will at once be mani- 
fest to all window-gardeners. 

It is a great desideratum at this season to 
protect plants in pots from frost, where the 
advantage of a green-house is not possessed. 
There are two rules we wish to impress upon 
our readers on this subject; the one concerning 
the prevention of injury by frost, the other the 
best remedy when the mischief is done. As to 
the first, let it be remembered that frost is per- 
nicious just in proportion as the subjects of it 
are surcharged with moisture. Let two pots of 
geraniums be exposed to a frost; the one in a 
state of growth, with all its vessels full of sap, 
the other sobered down by a strict system of 
abstinence, and it will be found that a degree of 


cially desirable with beds destined to receive ‘ cold which will kill the one will fall harmless 
florists’ flowers next year. No alterations should ‘upon the other. This refers to all vegetation, 
be delayed till January, if they can be executed ‘ whether out of-doors, in frames, or under the 
now; and a garden must be small and uninte- ; protection of green-houses and sitting-rooms. 
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The second rule, for remedying the effects of ;of glass, every leaf being crisp; but, by putting 


frost, is to thaw the subject in the dark. We once } them into a dark cellar, no injury was sustained 
found our plants in a window frozen to the state ’ by them. 
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THE FIRST SWEET ROSE OF JUNE. 


TO 


Txovu’st sent to me, from thy far home, 
A sweet and blushing flow’r, 

That blossom’d where the sunbeams steal 
Upon a beauteous bow’r; 

Where gentle zephyrs fann’d its birth, 
And drank the morning dew 

From off its leaves, and pencill’d there, 
Bright tints of fairest hue. 


Sweet rose-bud, welcome !—thou speak’st to me 
A language all thine own; 
Which is not in the flow of words 
In light and silv’ry tone: 
In unaffected silence thou 
Speak’st to the inmost heart, 
A language far more eloquent 
Than words could e’er impart. 


Thou tell’st that where thy young life pass’d, 
Amongst thy sister flow’rs, 

The humming bee, and bright-wing’d bird, 
Sing to the gladsome hours: 

That there a noble stream glides by, 
Reflecting softest skies; 

While, out-stretch’d far, the green-clad hills 
In lofty grandeur rise; 


That there the bright and sparkling morn 
Breaks sweetly o’er the scene, 
Awaking music, joy, and life, 
With ev’ry flashing ,leam: Po 





That there the calm and stilly eve 
Steals blushingly away, 

While joyous anthems wake the air 
To the departing day. 


And, oh!—sweet thought!—thou tell’st that now 
Bright Summer comes again, 
To gladden ev’ry longing heart 
With her enchanting reign: 
That now the dreamy hours will glide 
In joyousness along; 
And ev’ry heart beat glad with hope, 
And harmony and song. 


But, ah! sweet flow’r! e’en while I gaze, 
Thy leaves are with’ring fast: 

Thy freshness gone—thy color fled— 
Thy beauty could not last! 

Ah, cherish’d flow’r! thy breathings now 
More sadd’ning thoughts impart; 

To gaze thus on thy waning charms, 
A gloom comes o’er the heart. 


The sunny Spring may come and wake 
Sweet pleasures in her train; 
And Summer next, in beauteous charms, 
Bring pure delight again: 
But Autumn comes with chilling breath, 
And dark and cheerless hours; 
And ’neath the long rank grass they sleep— 
The pale and wither’d flow’rs! I. B. 





STANZAS. 
AFFECTIONATELY INSCRIBED TO D. ELLEN GOODMAN. 





BY SARAH J.C. WHITTLESEY. 


On, why should we ever be dreaming 
Of hopes that have faded and gone, 
When life with new blessings is teeming, 
As bright as those wither’d at dawn? 
Tho’ blighted the rose we once cherished, 
And scatter’d its leaves o’er the plain, 
Yet why should we sigh for the perished, 
When Time may bring others again? 


What tho’ we be pierced by the brambles 
That cluster on life’s varied stem? 

We find in the perfume that trembles 
In the heart of each blossom, a balm. 








Then away ye cold visions of sorrow, 
Nor lengthen your shadows before us, 
We'll turn from thy darkness and borrow 
New light from the dawn that breaks o’er us! 


For why should we always be sighing, 
When Time is so fleet on the wane, 
If grief can’t prevent it from flying, 
Nor bring back past blessings again? 
Ah! then let us smile in the morning 
Of youth’s glad and heart-gushing flow, 
And veil in far Heaven’s blue awning, 
The shadows that shroud us below. 





EDITORS’ TABLE. 


CHIT-CHAT WITH READERS. 


Tue Biroomer Costume Acain.—Our remarks, last 
month, on the Bloomer costume, have produced a 
deluge of communications, some approving what we 
said, but others inveighing against us. The best way, 
we think, in reply, is to give specimens of each. Here 
is one from “ Lucy.” 


“Dear Mr. Peterson—How can you call the 
Bloomer dress ugly? Had you seen such a love of 
one, as I saw last night, you would never have pro- 
nounced the fashion awkward: it was a crimson 
velvet boddice, with a white figured satin skirt, and 
satin trowsers to match. Oh! it was divine.” 


Much more our fair correspondent says, but we 
have room only for what is most germain to the 
question. A less enthusiastic, and we suspect older 
person, who signs herself “Common Sense,” writes 
as follows: 


“Sir—Are you aware, that you entirely overlooked, 
in your article on the Bloomer dress, the superiority 
‘of the latter costume over the one lately in use, in 
regard to health. You spoke of the greater conve- 
nience of the Bloomer, but not a word with respect 
to its peculiar, I may say distinguishing merit, viz: 
that it avoids that pressure on the loins, caused by 
heavy skirts, which is, as every physician will tell 
you, a fertile eause of suffering, and even death to 
our sex. In my younger days shoulder-straps were 
used to support skirts, when this evil was in a great 
measure avoided, but owing to the modern, and, I 
must add, indelicate practice of wearing the shoul- 
ders exposed, the straps have been abandoned. The 
Bloomer dress, I maintain, is both more modest and 
more healthful than the late fashions, and that being 
the case its beauty should be of secondary import- 
ance to a rational being.” 


We like this, though it is pretty tart, for it tells 
certain plain truths in a plain way. “Common 
Sense” will, perhaps, berate us less soundly, when 
we assure her that we will go as far as she, or any 
one, in advocating reforms that benefit the health 
of females. The evil she alludes to is certainly a 
serious one, and ought to be corrected, either by a 
return to shoulder-straps, or by some other change 
in costume. If the Bloomer dress will secure the 
needed reforms better than any other improvement, 
let it be adopted. But that is the very question 
under discussion. And this brings us to a charac- 
teristic letter from a fair correspondent, who signs 
herself “ Rattlebrain.” 


“Dear Mr. Epiror—I suppose I may call you 
dear, though I don’t mean it, at least in the sense 
you might think, but only in a Pickwickian way, 
though indeed you are a ‘dear’ man for writing such 
charming stories. But where am I wandering to? 
I took up my pen to tell you how I liked your sug- 
gestion of wearing boots in winter. I read what you 
said to mother, who declared it the most scnsible 
article she had ever heard, on the subject, and who 


told me I might go right off and order just such 
pair as you recommended. She said. too, that, when 
she was young, ladies never wore their dresses longer 
than you advised; and said she, ‘we never had wet 
j ankles in those days.’ So I have had my dresses 
cut off two inches, 
}  «N, B. My Wellingtons have come home, and I 
am wearing them to-day, about the house, in order 
to get accustomed to-them. I feel just like ‘Puss 
in Boots.’ But papa says they’re the most sensible 
things, in the line of ladies shoes, he ever saw, and 
declares I may subscribe for the ‘National’ as long 
as I please, just because you recommended them. 
“P. S. I do long for a snow-storm that I may 
try my new boots.” 


We might give more such letters if we had space, 
and were not afraid of tiring the patience of our rea- 
ders. Meantime, without recanting what we said 
respecting the superior grace of the flowing robe, or 
abandoning our suggestions as to the use of Welling- 
ton boots, especially since being backed by “ Rattle- 
brain,” we beg it to be understood that we are not 
¢ the opponent, by any means, of the Bloomer costume. 
’ Female apparel unquestionably requires reform, and 
we enter ourselves here as the champion of such re- 
form, with the qualification that we shall not commit 
ourselves, as yet, to any determinate alteration, but 
will rather wait a thorough discussion of the subject. 

In the interval we shall give occasional Bloomer 
styles, as we have done this month. Whatever the 
fashions are, in fact, for any, and every section of 
the country, those we shall lay before our readers 
and the public. 





Mrs. Sternens at Home.—As we send this num- 
ber to press, we are greeted with the presence of 
Mrs. Stepherts, who has returned home after her 
tour from Europe. She will be sufficiently recovered 
from her fatigues, we trust, to speak for herself in 
our next number. With her powerful aid we shall 
make a better Magazine than ever in 1852. 





Ciuss For 1852.—Now is the time for our fair 
friends to work in our behalf. To every post-town 
where we send one copy this year, we wish to send 
two, or more, for 1852, both because it will increase 
our list, and because subscribers can get the Maga- 
zine without its being rolled. Show the Prospectus. 


~~ 





PAPAPAPAALD LOA AAM 


REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 


The History of the Restoration of Monarchy in 
France, By Alphonse de Lamartine. 1 vol. New 
York: Harper & Brothers.—This is the first of eight 
volumes which Lamartine has contracted to write 
on “The Restoration of Monarchy in France,” and 
which his wife, it is understood, is to translate into 





English. The present volume begins with the in- 
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vasion of France, in 1814, and closes just before the 
return of Napoleon from Elba. It is written with 
the usual brilliancy of Lamartine. Himself a parti- 
cipant in many of the scenes described, he writes 
with the accuracy of an eye-witness. We have been 
particularly interested in what he says of Maria 


FASHIONS FOR NOVEMBER. 


WE present our readers, this month, with an un- 
usual variety of engraved fall and winter costumes, 
embracing Bloomer as well as Parisian styles. They 
are all as new as they are elegant. The “ Ladies’ 


Louisa, whose desertion of Napoleon he is the first } National” will still maintain its supremacy, at every 


French historian to palliate. The emperor, strange 
to say, considering Lamartine’s poetical mind, ap- 
pears to be no favorite with our author; and cer- 
tainly many facts are given in these pages which do 
not tend to increase our admiration for Bonaparte. 
Few works, published lately, will have a sale equal 
to this. The Harpers have issued it in a very neat 
style. 

Hannah More; or, Life in Hall and Cottage. By 
Mrs. Helen C. Knight. 1 vol. New: York: M. N. 
Dodd.—A new memoir of: Hannah More may seem, 
to some persons, to be uncalled for. But no one, 
who may peruse this volume, will remain of that 
opinion. Most gracefully, indeed, has Mrs. Knight 
performed her task of bringing before the mind’s eye 
the personal appearance, the daily habits, and the 
exalted moral worth of the subject of her biography. 
A portrait of Hannah More, and an engraving of her 
cottage embellish the volume, which is published in 
a style of remarkable beauty. 


Zara, A Romance. By D. L. Roath, 1 vol. 
Athens: Christy, Kelsea & Burke.—This is a poem 
of about four hundred stanzas in the general style 
of Byron’s “Don Juan,” though, we are glad to say, 
superior to that production in decency, even if in- 
ferior in art. Our limited space forbids our entering 
into a criticism of “Zara’’ at present; but time and 
opportunity admitting, we shall return to the poem 
at some future period. 

Margaret. A Revised Edition. By the author of 
“Philo.” 2 vole. Boston: Phillips, Sampson & Co. 
—The popularity which this fiction attained, on its 
first publication, will be increased, we think, by this 
second and improved edition. Mr. Judd, the author, 
is a man of decidedly original mind, and his novels, 
though in some respects eccentric, are worth dozens 
of the usual trashy ones of the day. 

Swallow Barn; or, A Sojourn in the Old Dominion, 
By J. P. Kennedy. 1 vol. New York: G. P. Put- 
nam.—This is a revised edition of one of the most 
gracefully written works of the times. Irving himself 
has scarcely produced anything superior to “Swallow 
Barn.” The present edition is illustrated with twenty 
graphic illustrations, and is printed in a style of great 
elegance. 

Drayton. A Tale of American Life. 1 vol. New 
York: Harper & Brothere.—With more skill in the 
Management of incident, the anonymous author of 
this work, which appears to be a first effort, might 
become quite a successful novelist. The story, how- 
ever, is not uninteresting; while the characters are 
pleasing and the moral purpose excellent. 

Gleason’s Pictorial Drawing-Room Journal.—An 
exceedingly beautiful and cheap journal. See adver- 
tisement on our cover. 








cost, as the text-book of fashion: and as an earnest 
of this we cover the entire ground, giving everything 
that is worn, in the present number. 

Fie. .—Carriace Costume.—High dress of black 
satin, having a front of black velvet and lace. The 
trimming is composed in the following style:—Two 
bands of velvet, between three and four inches in 
width, and edged on both sides with narrow black 
lace, are placed in a zigzag direction up the front of 
the dress, each band crossing the other so as to form 
an open lozenge pattern, diminishing in size from 
the bottom of the skirt to the waist. The same trim- 
ming on a smaller scale is continued up the front of 
the corsage, widening from the waist to the throat. 
The sleeves, which descend nearly to the wrist, are 
moderately loose at the ends, and slit open only about 
three inches. They are edged with a band of velvet, 
finished at each side with lace. Full muslin under- 
sleeves. Mantle of violet colored velvet trimmed 
with ermine. It is of the paletot form, and has loose 
hanging sleeves. The ermine trimming at the bottom 
is rather broad; that up the two fronts, where it is 
not so broad, is sloped gradually narrower as it ap- 
proaches the throat at the point where it joins the 
collar. A small ermine muff. Drawn bonnet of violet 
colored satin, with rows of narrow black lace over 
the drawings. The crown is covered with a piece of 
satin shaped in the form of a half-handkerchief, and 
edged with a double row of black lace. Under-trim- 
ming white tulle and light blue roses. This style of 
covering the crown is very popular. 

Fig. 1.—Tae CLoak shown in this figure is one of 
the novelties of the present season. It is composed 
of fine black cloth, and the cape, the skirt of the 
cloak, and ends of the sleeves, are edged with the 
new vicugna trimming of a beautiful black, above 
which there is a row of Parisian figured braid, of a 
very elegant pattern. The dress worn with this cloak 
is composed: of a newly-introduced material called 
Utrecht, a most successful imitation of the celebrated 
Utrecht velvet, formerly so much in favor. The 
ground of this new material is grey alapaca, and the 
pattern, consisting of wreaths of flowers and foliage 
in a material resembling velvet, is woven in. The 
bonnet shown in our figure is of black therry velvet, 
having on one side a bow of the same material, and 
on the other side a long craped feather. Under- 
trimming white lisse and black bead flowers. Black 
kid gloves, and white book-muslin under-sleeves, 
consisting of a single puff of moderate size. Although 
as it will be seen this is a mourning costume, the 
same style is equally elegant for any color, the black 
cloth of the cloak being substituted by bottle green, 
brown, &c. 

Fia. 11.—Bioower Eventne Dress.—Panteletts 
of white satin; short, full skirt of pink silk, em- 
broidered at the bottom. Corsage tight, open hal 
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way to the waist in front, over a worked chemisette. 
Loose sleeves, with white under-sleeves. White or 
pink satin boots. 

Tic. 1v.—A Brioomer Warkine Dress.— Full 
Turkish panteletts of Mazarine blue silk, ruffled. 
Short, full skirt of blue silk, the same color as the 
p2nteletts. Marseilles vest, open half way to the 
waist over a plaited linen bosom; small collar turned 
over. An over dress of embroidered silk, high at 
the back, but open all the way in front, 80 as to 
show the vest. Loose sleeves, with full white under- 
sleeves. Hat of grey beaver with a rich plume. 





Fig. V. 


Fig. v.—Watxine Dress of an entirely new style. 
It is composed of steel colored glace silk, trimmed in 
a fashion much in vogue during the reign of Louis 
XV. It has three flounees of black lace, set on in 
large festoons, four of which occupy the whole width 
of the skirt. The flounces are placed at a conside- 
rable distance apart, and each is surmounted by a 
heading consisting of a double ruche of pink ribbon, 
having the selvages finished with narrow black lace 
edging. A gilet corsage, edged with ruches of pink 
ribbon the same as the heading of the flounces. The 
sleeves, which are slit up in front of the arm, are 
trimmed with a fluunce of lace, headed by ruches of 
pink ribbon, The pardessus has a gilet or waistcoat 
front, made of pink silk, and has a turning-over 
collar. Chemisette of plaited muslin, with a small 
collar, edged with lace. Under-sleeves of muslin, 
confined at the wrists on bands of needlework, and 





a 


finished with ruffles of narrow lace. Bonnet of white 
satin, with a large knotted plume on one side, and 
very full face trimming. 

GeneraL Remarxs.—The gilet corsage, as it is 
termed by the French dress-makers, has recently 
been gaining rapid favor among the Parisian belles, 
In this respect they are to a certain degree assuming 
our Bloomer costume. Instead of being of pink silk 
as in our figure, most of these corsages are wade of 
white Marseilles, cambric or coutil, and present pre. 
cisely the effect of a gentleman’s waistcoat. One 
which we have seen has a pocket on each side, but 
in that case the corsage of the dress must be more 
open than in our figure. The skirts of many of the 
new dresses are trimmed with three flounces, edged 
with three rows of black velvet ribbon. The corsages 
are made with basques; the basques and ends of the 
sleeves are trimmed in the same manner as the 
flounces. Silk dresses for evening wear are trimmed 
with black lace flounces, the corsage ornamented and 
edged with narrow black velvet. Some are made 
with high flounces festooned in sharp points. It will 
be seen that black lace and velvet are becoming again 
popular fgr trimming, which is not to be wondered 
at, as nothing can be richer. 

The Bloomer dress admits of a greater varicty of 
colors and style than the ordinary dress. For in- 
stance, the corsage can be of one color, the tunic 
or skirt of another, and the panteletts of a third, 
although for the house the white muslin trowsers 
are certainly the most elegant. For winter wear in 
the street they might be of more warm material, as 
merino, &c., but we think in this case the same color 
as the skirt would be preferable. The hat worn with 
this dress will be found cold for winter, for ladies 
are not so used to exposure to the wind as gentle- 
men, the close bonnet having heretofore protected 
the face. 

ManrTeerts with hoods are becoming still more 
popular, 

Bonnets have not altered materially in shape, with 
one exception, and that is the Maria Stuart, which 
seems to be coming a good deal into favor. The form 
is becoming to some faces, but not generally so: it 
bends a little in a point over the forehead, and is 
very wide at the sides, so as fully to display both 
the hair and the flowers, mingled sometimes with 
ribbons, with which the interior of the brim is trim- 
med. This style was popular not long ago. The 
crowns of the newest bonnets are nearly all made 
of bias folds, and in the cap-form. The trimming, 
this fall, is with feathers, flowers, or ribbon placed 
high up on the side of the bonnet. If ribbon is used, 
there is a bow with two very long ends. 

For little boys who have not yet attained the age 
for wearing the jacket, the tunic or blouse is adopted. 
The Russian blouse is made ali in one piece, but 
opening on the left side; or the blouse may be made 
in the style called the Scottish blouse, namely, with 
a plain corsage, having basques or tails, the skirt 
very full, and cut bias way. They are made of almost 
every kind of material, but those of chequered silk, 
especially for very little boys, are the most distingue. 
Short trowsers and sucks complete the costume. 
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